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r | AHE chief business of Parliament this week, 
apart from the debate on the Polish war, 
has been the discussion of the Home Rule 

Bill in Committee. In the absence of the National- 

ists, the Labour Party, and most of the Liberals, the 

burden of criticism has fallen mainly on the brothers 

Cecil, who have sustained it in a fashion entirely worthy 

of their family record of Parliamentary ability. Mr. 

Bonar Law complained on one occasion that Lord 

Robert Cecil was seizing an opportunity of making the 

Bill look ridiculous. He might with full justification 

have made the same complaint a dozen times. The 

debate on the amendment to omit Ulster from the Bill 
reached the level of sheer farce. The South, as everyone 
knows, will refuse to work the Bill—in which case, Mr. 

Bonar Law stated, provision will be made for a reversion 

to the present position. The North does not want it, 

but will consent to work it. So the net result of the 

passing of the Bill will be Home Rule for Ulster, with a 

Belfast assembly homesick for Westminster, while the 

three Southern provinces are retained as part of the 

United Kingdom under the Imperial Parliament. It is 

hard to believe that even with the assistance of a mechan- 

ical voting machine like the Coalition majority such a 

Bill can ever reach the Statute Book. Perhaps the 

House of Lords will throw it out, and oblige Mr. Bonar 

Law to invoke the Parliament Act, which after all was 

intended for Irish Bills. 


* * * 








Meanwhile it is stated that military measures of a 
most elaborate and extensive character are about to 
be taken to safeguard the lives and property of the 
loyal minority and the police in the South and West. 
It is even reported that all murderers caught red- 


handed are to be executed without mercy ; from which 
stern declaration it would appear that the Government’s 
failure hitherto to punish such crimes has been due to 
clemency and not as we had supposed to the difficulty 
of providing enough soldiers and police to patrol every 
street and road in Ireland. At all events there is to be 
no more clemency, and asregards the shortage of soldiers 
the Lord Chancellor assured the House of Lords on 
Wednesday that if the whole of the present British 
Army should prove insufficient—as it most certainly 
will—to maintain order in Ireland, the Government 
would mobilise the population of this country as 
unhesitatingly as they mobilised it against Germany 
—words as brave and foolish, we suppose, as any his 
noble audience had ever listened to. In view of the 
present position of Territorial recruiting it might 
perhaps, however, be as well to enquire whether there 
is any possibility in any event of Territorial forces being 
ordered to Ireland. But we do not find it possible to 
take any of this talk about military measures very 
seriously. The Government can maintain order in 
Ireland with its present forces there if it is prepared to 
kill, as General Dyer killed in Armitzar and as the 
Germans killed in Belgium. [If it is not prepared to do 
that, thenthough it sends a million men it will be helpless 
against a united and determined population. That is 
a very simple and obvious dilemma, butthe Government 
does not appear as yet to have grasped it—-still less its 
implications. 
* * * 
The Spa Conference has been postponed until the 
latter part of June and it would not be at all surprising 
if presently it were postponed again. The German 


Elections are to take place on June 6th and there is 
no doubt at all that inthe new Reichstag the balance of 
parties will be very different from what it has been in 
the National Assembly, elected eighteen months ago. 
Thegeneral character of the change that may be expected 
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is indicated clearly enough by State elections which 
have been held this week in districts so widely separated 
in all respects as Brunswick and Dantzic. In both cases 
the Independent Socialists made sweeping gains at the 
expense of the Majority Socialists, whilst the nationalistic 
parties of the right made almost equally sweeping gains 
at the expense of the Democrats. It is thus certain that 
the Governmental Coalition (of Democrats and Majority 
Socialists) will be greatly weakened, very possibly to 
the extent of necessitating an entirely new Government 
based on a newcombination. In that case it is unlikely 
that it will be possible to hold the Spa Conference 
before the middle of July at the earliest. It is being 
widely stated in France that when it is held it will be 
merely for the purpose of communicating to the German 
delegates decisions already arrived at by the Supreme 
Council. There may conceivably be political reasons 
for describing the Conference in that way for the benefit 
of a certain section of French opinion, but it is hard to 
see how such a pretence can deceive any sensible man. 
Even the Supreme Council is not so foolish as to arrange 
a special “‘ Conference” for a purpose which could be 
achieved equally well through the post. 
* * * 


_ Having cast our bread upon the waters in Moscow 
and Teheran, we now have it duly returning to us, 
according to the Scriptures. Bolshevist emissaries have 
for some time been active in the Caspian States ; more 
recently they have mastered the Tartar Republic of 
Azerbaijan and occupied in force the port of Baku. 
Now a “ Red ”’ army, covered by the guns of ships lying 
in the Caspian, has landed at Enzeli on the Persian 
coast and turned out the British who were there. Enzeli 
is about 150 miles from both Teheran and from Tabriz, 
and, though our information is meagre, it does not 
appear that there are many obstacles on the road to 
either of these places. Is anyone surprised or scan- 
dalised by this action of the Bolsheviks ? Has not our 
behaviour to the Russian Government for the last year 
invited it? We are still,as we have been all along, 
carrying on a sort of war—and the meanest sort of war 
—against the Soviets, and we have none but ourselves 
to blame for the consequences. But more significant 

even than the action of the Russians is the attitude of 
the Persians. Eighteen months ago everything Russian 

was anathema in Persia; to-day the tide is flowing 

hard against us, and many of our former friends are 
ready to make common cause with the Bolsheviks 
against us. We are, in fact, making enemies in Persia 
as thoroughly as we did in Egypt. The Anglo-Persian 
Agreement signed last summer was, as we said at the 
time, a dangerous business. It may have been honestly 
conceived, but it was made in a hole-and-corner fashion, 
and it was, and is, widely suspect. What have we done 
to allay suspicion? Our activities in the Middle East 
generally have only served to increase it. Our policy 
in Persia itself has apparently been one of masterly 
inactivity. What do we want there? Is it the good 
of Persia? Orisitoil? Even if it is only oil, we might 
have a policy that would enable us to get it. 

* * * 


The White Paper just published, which contains 
the proposals of the Speaker’s Conference on Devolution, 
is an astonishing document. The mountains have been 
in travail, and produced a brace of chimeras! Of the 
two the Speaker’s own scheme is the worse. England, 
Scotland and Wales are all to have subordinate local 
legislatures—called Grand Councils, each consisting of 





a Chamber of Commons and a Chamber of Peers. Their 
members will be the same persons who are elected to 
the House of Commons for the same areas and peers 
chosen by the Selection Committee of the House of 
Lords—such is the democracy of 1920! The rival 
scheme of Mr. Murray Macdonald avoids this absurdity 
by proposing that the national Chambers shall consist 
of a different set of elected persons, and it also leaves 
open the question whether there shall be one or two 
of those Chambers in each country. Otherwise it is 
very similar to the Speaker’s scheme. What sort of 
devolution are we going to have on these principles ? 
In the Speaker’s plan the weary Lords and Commons 
of the Imperial Parliament rise from their labours, sort 
themselves out, and sit down again to go on with their 
business, in the same building, as Grand Councillors ! 
Mr. Macdonald, it is true, introduces a new lot of gentle- 
men, but still centralised. Surely, if Parliament is to 
be relieved of its congestion, if devolution is to have any 
sense, it must mean genuine decentralisation. Is one 
subordinate assembly for England the right way ? 


Clearly there ought to be not one, but several. That - 


the Conference has not grasped the fundamentals of 
the matter is evident from the statement “It was 
felt that the subdivision of England presented such 
formidable administrative difficulties that, while it 
might possibly be grafted on to a system of devolution 
already in operation [italics ours], it ought not to form 
a feature of such a system in its initial stage.’’ We hope 
and believe that there will be no “ initial stage” for 
the system which this Conference proposes. 
* * * 


There seems to be no doubt that the French strike is 
collapsing, and still less that the French Government 
is taking the fullest advantage of its opportunity to 
remove persons whose activities it regards as incon- 
venient. Numerous arrests have been made during the 
past week, and most of the prominent leaders of the 
Extreme Left seem to be among the victims. The official 
leaders of the French Trade Union Movement, such as 
MM. Jouhaux and Merrheim, have been left alone ; but 
the Government is apparently persisting in its remark- 
able attempt to procure the legal dissolution of the 
Confédération Générale du Travail under the obsolete law 
of 1884. The strike was obviously a very bad blunder, 
forced upon the C.G.T. by the precipitancy of certain 
sections. But this hardly excuses the policy of the 
Government. There seems to be no doubt at all that 
the whole dispute could have been settled: at any time, 
had the Government agreed to negotiations. Instead, 
it took advantage of its opportunity to deliver a frontal 
attack on the whole French Trade Union Movement. 
The facts that this Movement is very much weaker and 
less cohesive than our own, and that, for the moment, 
the attack has succeeded, do not make the position less 
disastrous. The economic condition of France is 
appalling, and there can be no escape from it in an 
aggravation of the class-struggle such as the events of 
the last week are certain to bring about, for French 
Trade Unionism is certain to rise from its defeat very 
much more vindictive and extreme than before. 

* * * 

It is time that someone in the House of Commons— 
why not the Parliamentary Labour Party ?—did some- 
thing nasty enough to be effective in stopping the 
‘lowering of the standard’’ of building which Dr. 
Addison, acting as the lackey of the Treasury, is insisting 
on. Now that this Minister of Health is actually 
causing a revolt among Local Health Authorities against 
the insanitation that he is imposing, it is time that 
public opinion came into play. The latest rebel is the 
London County Council itself, “‘ Moderate” as that 
body now is; but still sufficiently faithful to its health 
ideals to refuse flatly to give its sanction (which the 
law makes necessary) to the Hammersmith and Wands- 
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worth building schemes, because Dr. Addison has 
ordered the drains to be laid in mortar instead of in con- 
crete. It was bad enough to require the bedrooms to 
be cut down from the 8 ft. 6 in. (regarded as the absolute 
minimum height) to 8 ft. only. But to go back to 
mortar for drains is regarded as sinning against the 
light. The Main Drainage, Housing and Building Act 
Committees are unanimous in this refusal, and the 
Council has endorsed their action, and is sending a 
deputation to Dr. Addison to explain what it has done. 
The Minister of Health can legally override this decision 
of the greatest of Local Health Authorities if he chooses 
to push to this length his obedience to the Treasury. 
These projected “‘homes for heroes” are presumably 
destined to be homes for someone for a hundred years 
to come. 
* * * 

At the Co-operative Congress which meets at Bristol 
on Monday the battle on the question of political 
action by Co-operators seems likely to be renewed. The 
draft proposal for a triple political alliance between the 
Co-operative Party, the Labour Party, and the Trades 
Union Congress will come up for discussion, and a storm 
has already been raised against it on the ground that 
it is only a preliminary to the attempt to merge political 
Co-operation in the Labour Party. What is actually 
suggested in the scheme is that a joint committee of 
the three bodies should be established with power to 
issue pronouncements on policy in accordance with the 
decisions of the three Congresses, and with instructions 
to arrange for the avoidance of overlapping in parlia- 
mentary and local government elections. Against this 
proposal those who desire to build up a purely Co-opera- 
tive Party are in arms, and for the occasion they will 
find allies in those who are opposed to any incursion of 
the Co-operative movement into politics. It seems 
plain to us that a purely Co-operative Party, without 
some definite arrangement with the Labour Party, have 
not the smallest chance of achieving any substantial 
success at the polls, and the proposed arrangement in 
fact goes no further than to regularise what actually 
took place at the last General Election, and at the recent 
by-elections at Ashton-under-Lyne. Co-operation cer- 
tainly does not furnish a sufficient basis for a new 
national party distinct from Labour. Of course, it is 
the Co-operators’ own business to decide whether they 
will form a political alliance with Labour or not; but, 
if they decide against such a step, they had better put 
up the shutters and go out of politics altogether. 

* * * 


The question of Food Control will occupy an important 
place on the Co-operators’ agenda. After considerable 
disagreement, the United Board of the Co-operative 
Union has now joined the Boards of the English and 
Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Societies in demanding 
the speedy abolition of control. At the same time, the 
United Board apparently favours the retention of the 
Ministry of Food, with restricted powers, for dealing 
with combines and profiteering. It is probable that 
the Co-operative Congress will accept the lead given to 
it, and declare for the withdrawal of control. The main 
consideration which has led many Co-operators to 
take up this attitude is the belief that control is hamper- 
ing them in their centralised power to purchase to the 
best advantage, and is thus making the movement less 
able to compete with the private trader. Opposition 
to this view has come mainly from Co-operators closely 
associated with the Labour movement, who believe 
that control, whatever may have been its results for 
Co-operation, has operated to keep down the general 
level of prices. The controversy has now been going 
on for a considerable time ; but opinion has undoubtedly 
been moving in the direction of decontrol, although most 
of the Co-operative representatives on the Consumers’ 
Council have taken the opposite view. The sharp rise 


of nine points in the index figure of the cost of living 
during the past month will undoubtedly furnish the 
advocates of decontrol with a strong argument. 

7 * + 


In one district after another, the miners are passing 
resolutions demanding that the Miners’ Federation 
of Great Britain shall immediately inaugurate a further 
national wages movement. This is, of course, the 
immediate result of the recent sensational increase 
in the price of coal, which is generally regarded as 
implying an early abolition of control and a return 
to unrestricted private enterprise, except perhaps in 
relation to exports. The miners are by no means 
inclined to tolerate any restoration of private enter- 
prise which will mean swollen profits for the coal- 
owners, and, since the Government refuses to accept 
any form of nationalisation, they have only one method 
—a very bad one—of affirming their opposition. That 
method is to demand higher and higher wages. The 
prospect is a black one for the consumer; but it is 
difficult to blame the miners, especially in view of the 
fact that, if the Times forecast is correct, the Govern- 
ment’s new Coal Bill will prove to be a very ridiculous 
mouse indeed. It apparently proposes to set up area, 
district and pit committees of coalowners and miners; 
but the functions of these bodies are to be confined 
to housing, safety, wages and similar questions, and 
the general control of the industry is not to be dealt 
with at all. The nationalisation of mining royalties, 
it is stated, will probably be the subject of a separate 
Bill; but there is no announcement even of the approxi- 
mate date at which the measure may be expected. 
In short, the Government apparently proposes to do 
nothing at all of any importance about the coal in- 
dustry. This makes certain a speedy recurrence of 
labour troubles, to which indeed we can see no prospect 
of an end until the Government is at last driven to 
take the whole industry seriously in hand, and to agree 
to a drastic reorganisation which will subordinate 
private interests to the general good. 

* . ° 

An Irish correspondent writes: Sir Hamar Greenwood, 
who talked so loudly at Sunderland of bringing peace 
to Ireland, is already beating the war drum in Dublin 
Castle as vigorously as any of his predecessors. Assur- 
ances, of course, are forthcoming that the performance 
is merely intended to strike terror into the hearts of 
impenitent wrong-doers, and that the brandished sword 
can be transformed at will into an olive branch. In the 
same way the troops, who are pouring into the country, 
are to be engaged, not in a war, as the Government 
Press demands, but only in “ a sort of war,” to use the 
phrase invented to minimise the later operations in the 
South African campaign. Operations in Ireland are to 
follow the model devised to outwit the Boers—mobile 
columns operating between a chain of fortified posts, 
with the object, we are told, of “ catching offenders red- 
handed.” The Freeman's Journal irreverently describes 
the new scheme as a policy of “* blockades, block-houses, 
and blockheads.” Whatever effect the plan may have 
in preventing armed attacks on isolated barracks and 
small patrols, it is not likely to counter successfull 
the less spectacular but more effective challenge which 
Sinn Fein has flung down to the Irish Executive. From 
Roscommon to Kerry Republican tribunals have been 
established within the last week to decide all land 
disputes. These courts now hold public sittings, and 
the arbitrators appointed by Dail Eireann declare 
that refusal to accept their decisions “ will be met with 
most drastic measures.” Municipalities and rural 
councils are registering daily their adhesion to the Irish 
Republican Government, and are furnishing their 
reports to the Sinn Fein authorities instead of to the 
Local Government Board. For all practical purposes 
the civil power throughout the greater part of the 
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country is passing into Republican hands, and in some 
counties it is arguable that the guerilla campaign has 
given them, for the time being at least, the balance of 
military power. Even “ Loyalists’’ have nowadays 
dropped their catchword “law and order,’ and are 
clamouring for a crusade ‘“ to reconquer the island.” 
x * * 
PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes: Among the paradoxes 
A of the Irish Bill should be included the lift given to its 
progress by the decision of the Labour party (virtually 
also of the Independent Liberals) to take no further interest in 
the debates, Presumably neither Labour nor Liberalism wishes 
the bill to pass, yet I think it is undeniable that the longer the 
talk continues the worse becomes the outlook for this strange 
experiment in topsy-turvydom. Thus we may yet see the death 
blow inflicted by the unaided loquacity of the Government’s 
supporters—never more sullen in their support than now. 
* * * 

Is the work of this Parliament done? I ask the question, 
not that I think a dissolution is near—far from it—but because 
already, in what should be the prime of its vigour and the most 
fruitful year of its appointed term, the House of Commons is 
betraying signs of exhaustion. Everyone knows what a new 
Parliament should be in its second session, to what a germination 
of ideas it should be giving life and form, and how all the budding 
geniuses of its springtide should be coming to the full, rich, 
oratorical bloom of their impatiently awaited maturity. One 
thinks of those things in recalling past Parliaments, especially 
in the fateful second year of their histories, and then with a 
pang comes the remembrance that this is the second year of 
this Parliament, and that the session has already dawdled 
through more than half its course with virtually nothing done 
and almost as little attempted. 

& + + 

Possibly the Irish Bill and the Finance Bill might be claimed 
as instances to the contrary. But the first, if not a conscious 
sham, is at least an acknowledged fiasco, while the second is 
little more than a mere repetition, under peace conditions, of 
the emergency finance of war time. Apart from those faltering 
experiments in the handling of great matters, there is, so far, 
nothing to show for the Government’s lavish reconstruction 
promises, and since the session is to end early in August, it is 
difficult to see how the lost time is to be recovered. In truth, 
it is not a question of time at all, but rather of a paralysis of 
effort due to an attempt to combine ineompatibles. Earlier 
in the year the Coalition leaders thought they might get through 
their menu (largely composed of items which, though meat to 
one section, happened to be poison to the other) by agreeing 
that meat and poison together should be consumed in equal 
proportions on both sides of the table. Needless to trace the 
sequel. Suffice it to note that the two sections are now vying 
with each other in a legislative hunger-strike. 

* * * 

I suppose the recent collapse of another arrangement agreed 
to at the beginning of the session—that the Prime Minister 
should turn up twice a week at question-time to read his own 
answers and submit to cross-examination—must be put down to 
accident rather than design. If so, Mr. Lloyd George must be 
accounted lucky even in his misfortunes. It was with reluctance 
that he acceded to the demand in the first instance, threatening 
as it did to create friction between colleagues by encroaching 
on Mr. Bonar Law’s share in the Coalition bargain. What 
with San Remo and Lympne and the coming conference at Spa, 
and little rest periods in between, the experiment may now be 
regarded as one of the failures of the session, though perhaps 
not precisely so from the point of view of either Mr. Law or Mr. 


George. 
8 + 7 - 


As for the unrevealed geniuses to whom I have referred, they 
obstinately refuse to step into the limelight. Consequently a 
Parliament so unrelieved as this by new talent has probably 
never been known. I believe the Speaker and the Deputy- 
Speaker have formed a high opinion of its working qualities, 
which is a more tactful way of saying that it has little aptitude 
for debate. From the Labour benches one occasionally hears 
an admirable allocution on a given topic from Mr. Graham or 
Mr. Spoor, a bludgeoning bit of repartee from Mr. Jack Jones, 
or a masterpiece of statistical ratiocination from Mr. Hartshorn. 
On the Coalition side Captain Elliot seems to stand alone among 
his contemporaries in intrepidity of thought and expression 
suggesting at his best a somewhat cloudy dilution of the clear 
and generous wine once famous among connoisseurs as the Birrell 


vintage. 


WANTED: SOME HONEST POLICY 


T is fortunate for the honour of Great Britain that 
the figure of Mr. Bonar Law does not loom very 
large amongst those who represent this country 

in the eyes of the outside world. For, in so far as he 
may be regarded abroad as the official exponent of 
British policy, we can scarcely hope to retain the faith 
or the respect either of our friends or of our enemies. 
Last week Mr. Bonar Law declared categorically that 
the British Government was giving neither moral nor 
material support to Poland in its campaign against 
Russia. This week, owing to certain facts having more 
or less accidentally become public concerning the 
cargo of the Jolly George, he was obliged to admit that 
large quantities of munitions are at this moment being 
shipped to Poland as a free gift from the British Govern- 
ment. On the earlier occasion he made also the equally 
untrue statement that the British Government had no 
previous knowledge of the coming Polish offensive. 
The House of Commons knows Mr. Bonar Law of old 
and can estimate the amount of credence to be given 
to his declarations; and if it chooses to condone his 
methods in connection with domestic issues, compara- 
tively little harm may be done. But deliberate mis- 
statements made in connection with an issue of vast 
international importance are a far more serious matter. 
It is no longer merely Mr. Bonar Law’s reputation 
that is at stake but the reputation of this country. 
All over Eastern Europe these two answers of his will 
be quoted as evidence, positive and irrefutable, of 
British bad faith. ‘ 

The whole question of this Polish war is an almost 
inextricable tangle of mixed motives and confused 
excuses. We do not think there is any doubt that the 


mass of public opinion in this country condemns the - 


Polish offensive. But in so far as there is any support 
for the Poles it is because they are fighting the 
Bolsheviks and because, as Col. Page Croft put it in 
the House of Commons on Monday, “the Poles have 
been our most faithful allies all through these past 
few years.”’ That, technically, they are our allies is 
true because they have been officially recognised as 
such. It is also true that certain leading Poles like 
MM. Paderewski and Dmowski, who were in London 
and Paris during the war, were always whole-heartedly 
pro-Ally. But in any other sense it is meaningless 
to speak of the Poles as allies. As a nation, during the 
war, they were neither on one side nor the other. Many 
Poles now holding high positions in their civil and 
military administrations worked with the Germans 
when they thought Germany was going to win the war. 
Still more were pro-Austrian; and almost all were 
anti-Russian. Their President and Commander-in- 
Chief, General Pilsudski, fought as a volunteer with 
the Central Powers against General Brussiloff—whose 
services to the Allied cause can scarcely be exaggerated. 
To-day, with the Ukranian General Petlura, he is again 
fighting against Brussiloff, and we are asked to regard 
him this time as an old and “ faithful” ally. A few 
months ago General Denikin was our faithful “ ally,” 
but Petlura fought against Denikin and there is little 
doubt that the Poles would have done so too if their 
forces and Denikin’s had come into contact. Moreover, 
according to entirely credible reports from Moscow, 
Denikin’s officers, captured by the Red Army, are 
now volunteering to fight against the Poles. So it is 
evident that we have plenty of “allies” (as well as 
plenty of British-made munitions) on both sides in 
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this new war. We do not suggest for a moment that 
General Pilsudski or his lieutenants should be prejudiced 
because in the past they were pro-Austrian or pro- 
German or fought against us. A nation in the position 
of the Poles could not do otherwise than pursue an 
opportunist policy during the war. We refer to the 
facts merely as a protest against the attempt to create 
prejudice in favour of the present policy of the Poles 
by describing them quite incorrectly as “ faithful 
allies.” If prejudice of that kind is to be invoked 
at all it must surely be invoked in support of General 
Brussiloff. But the truth is that in the struggles 
now going on in Eastern Europe all talk of one side 
or the other as “‘ our allies "’ is nonsensical and irrelevant. 
It can only serve to confuse the issues. 


That the Poles are “ fighting the Bolsheviks” is a 
much more logical reason for supporting them. But 
it is not very much more sensible. Firstly, because 
if the Poles should succeed in overturning the Bolshevik 
Government there is not the faintest prospect at present 
of the emergence of an alternative Government capable 
of maintaining order in Russia. And, secondly, because 
there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the Polish 
Government’s declaration that it has no intention of 
advancing beyond the line of the Dnieper. The idea 
that the Poles can be used to crush Bolshevism and 
thus bring about the establishment of a stronger and 
more competent government in Russia is an illusion 
so absurd as to seem scarcely worth refuting. It could 
not be entertained for a moment by anyone having 
even the most elementary knowledge of present political 
conditions in Eastern Europe. As well might we have 
expected the French General Staff to hasten to the 
support of the Kapp coup d'état in Berlin. 


Thus in no direction, and from no point of view, does 
it seem possible to discern any advantage that might 
accrue either to the Allies or to Europe as a whole 
from this struggle, whether Poland wins or is beaten. 
If she wins, and maintains her victory, the prospect 
of any permanent and stable territorial settlement in 
Eastern Europe will be indefinitely postponed; a 
fresh war will be inevitable. If she is beaten, it will 
be more difficult than ever for Western Europe to 
come to terms with the victorious Soviet Government 
of Russia. It would, however, be unfair to lay upon 
the Poles all the blame for this lamentable adventure 
of theirs. They are politically immature to a degree 
which it is difficult for the politically educated West 
to comprehend. Their leaders are Chauvinists almost 
to a man, but they are also morally and intellectually 
at the mercy of their Western advisers. It is the 
French and British Governments who are mainly 
responsible for this war. From the French, both in 
Paris and in Warsaw, the Polish Government has 
received not only support, but open and active instiga- 
tion. The present offensive is essentially a French 
conception, initiated and organised by French officers. 
From the British Government the Poles have obtained 
in London tacit consent plus material assistance, and 
in Warsaw, from British representatives, more or less 
undisguised moral approval. The Polish people have 
been informed, moreover, by their Foreign Minister, 
M. Patek, that “the Entente Powers consider the 
Polish offensive a necessary measure ”’—a statement 
which cannot be regarded as disposed of by Mr. Bonar 
Law’s disavowal on Wednesday. The Poles suppose, 
at any rate, that the Allied Governments are behind 
them in their action, and in view of the known facts 
it is perfectly clear that they have reasonable and 








It is certain 
that the Supreme Council could have stopped the 
offensive by a word—which was not uttered. 

Is it necessary to enlarge upon the short-sighted and 


adequate grounds for their supposition. 


disastrous character of such a policy? Surely it is 
clear by this time that Europe to-day has one supreme 
and overwhelmingly urgent need—and that is peace. 
Beside that need no other interest is worth a mcment’s 
consideration. In all directions we are faced with 
problems that are apparently almost insoluble: the 
problem of feeding Austria and Germany, the problem 
of facilitating their economic recovery, the problems 
of East Galicia and the Baltic States, the problem— 
about to become acute—of Persia, and the innumerable 
problems involved in the break-up of the Turkish 
Empire and the practical impossibility of enforcing 
the Turkish Treaty in Armenia and Mesopotamia and 
Kurdistan. And the key to almost all these problems 
is Russia. Until we have peace with Russia a settlement 
in the Middle East is inconceivable, just as a return to 
anything like normal economic conditions in Europe 
is inconceivable. We begin to negotiate with the 
Russian Government, and then bombard its ports; 
we decide to send a Commission of the League of 
Nations, and then authorise the Japanese to advance 
into Siberia; we talk of the immediate resumption of 
trade relations, and then encourage the Poles to start 
a new war on a vast scale. Can anything but disaster 
and continued chaos come out of such a policy of shilly- 
shally and deceit? Almost any imaginable policy 
that was honest and consistent—even the declaration 
of a war of extermination against the Bolsheviks— 
would be preferable. Without honesty, the re-establish- 
ment of confidence anywhere is impossible. The 
French have perhaps pursued a sufficiently sincere 
and consistent—if mistaken—policy. But what of 
ourselves? Mr. Lloyd George’s personal views seem 
to be sound enough, but his policy is the negation of 
them. His deputy, Mr. Bonar Law, lies. Are we 
making an extravagant or an unjustifiable suggestion 
when we say that, in our view, the greatest of all Europe's 
misfortunes at this moment is the political opportunism 
and dishonesty of the present British Government ? 
W the past four years, at which the fate of Venustiano 

Carranza as President of Mexico was determined. 
It was the summer day of 1919 upon which his Government 
seized the properties of a certain Scottish-Mexican oil 
concern under the law, giving effect to what are called the 
confiscatory provisions of the Constitution framed at 
Queretaro in 1916. The key to recent events in Mexico, to 
the incessant alarms of the past year, the rebellion of April, 
the revolution of May, and the flight of Carranza, is Clause 27 
of that Constitution. In the United States of Mexico : 

Oil rules the court, the camp, the grove, 

Its slaves beneath, its lords above. 

By way of gloss upon this appropriate couplet more or 
less from the romantic poet, let us have a few simple historical 
facts. Mexico is a country of some 750,000 square miles— 
say, four times as large as France, or three-fourths the area 
of British India. Its population, an indescribable mixture, 
is believed to be about fifteen millions. Its immense wealth 
is incalculable. Its petroleum deposits have been worked 
only within the past twenty years—by foreigners, chiefly 
Americans. If they were scientifically attacked and the 
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revenues put to social use, the Mexicans might be the richest 
people in the world. For a number of years the development 
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was very slow. Then, just as the unlimited importance of 
oil was beginning to be realised by everybody, the explora- 
tions of Doheny and Canfield gave it a tremendous impetus. 
Mexican oil took the foremost place. The one million barrels 
of 1907 had grown to 26 millions in 1918, and by 1917 the 
Mexican yield was nearly half the total world production. 
In one month of 1918 nearly 84 million barrels were exported 
to the United States. The amount of foreign capital 
invested is, of course, colossal. Roughly, the American is 
about double that of the British and, in a certain eventuality, 
it would be multiplied many times. 

The question of foreign rights and privileges is all-im- 
portant. Under the Constitution of 1857 the power of 
legislation for the mines was vested in the several States. 
In 1883, a constitutional amendment transferred this right 
to the Federal Congress, and in 1884 a mining code was 
promulgated by presidential decree, which declared oil and 
petroleum to be the property of the owner of the surface. 
An Act of Congress in 1892 reaffirmed the principle, and made 
perpetual the grant of even publicly-owned minerals, subject 
only to the payment of taxes. A later Act (1909) declares 
minerals in general to be the property of the nation, but 
expressly exempts coal and oil as ‘‘ the exclusive property 
of the owner of the soil.”” No wonder that to the foreign 
syndicates the old despot, Porfirio Diaz—though, in his later 
years, he came to think he had gone too far—seemed a 
most admirable ruler for a country such as Mexico. 

After the break-up of the Diaz régime, Madero, the hope 
of the mercilessly oppressed peons, gave place to Huerta, 
and in due course Huerta, judged by President Wilson to 
be too deeply dyed in crime for tolerance, was succeeded by 
Venustiano Carranza, who secured recognition from Wash- 
ington, though not from London. His aims were understood 
to be in general agreement with those of the murdered 
Madero. Politically he was, beyond question, an abler 
man than any of the leaders who had made fitful appear- 
ances since the fall of Diaz. And no sooner had he, in the 
chaotic year 1916, made himself secure enough for political 
action, than he accepted the Constitution of Queretaro 
and proceeded to give legislative effect to some of its more 
radical provisions. 

Clause 27 of this noteworthy document altered the legal 
position with regard to mineral rights. Petroleum was made, 
like other minerals, the inalienable property of the nation. 
Concessions were to be granted only on condition of continu- 
ous development. The concessionaires must be Mexican 
citizens, Mexican corporations, or foreigners who, in the 
matter of their mining properties and privileges, should 
agree to be considered Mexicans. That is to say, they must 
surrender the right to invoke the protection of their own 
Governments in respect of those properties. Concessions 
were limited to such areas as were judged to be necessary, 
the bounds to be fixed by the Executive. Foreign corpora- 
tions could not acquire ownership in concessions: conse- 
quently, a term was set to their possession. 

The oil corporations—not unnaturally, in the circumstances, 
disposed to laugh at the Constitution—did not realise what 
it would involve for them until February, 1918, when a 
thoroughgoing decree set forth the details of the Carranza 
scheme. Owners or lessees desiring to work the land they 
held were required to file statements within three months. 
Only leases executed before May 1, 1917, were recognised— 
a provision which, while conceding the moral right to 
concessions, set a limit which infuriated the holders. The 
taxes announced in the February decree certainly promised 
well for the Mexican Government. A royalty of 5 per cent. 
was fixed on output; a tax of 5 pesos.(say, 10s. at the old 
rate of exchange) per hectare (2} acres) on all oil lands; a 
steeply graduated tax, running up to 50 per cent. of the 
royalty, on the rent paid for oil lands. Following protests 
from the four Governments behind the oil interests, the time- 
limit for filing claims was extended and foreign corporations 
were permitted to transfer their rights to Mexican corpora- 
tions. But the Carranza Government stuck to the essentials 





of Clause 27, and forthwith the international oil corporations 
renewed their vow to make a speedy end of the “ truculent ” 
and “ bloody-handed” dictator of the country, so mani- 
festly designed by Providence to be a paradise for the 
financial imperialist. 

A vigilance committee of international bankers was 
formed. The National Association for the Protection of 
American Rights in Mexico came into being, and with it a 
vast machine of propaganda such as the world did not know 
before the war governments taught us the possibilities of 
that most sublime of collective enterprises. Under its 
stimulus, and that of the chain of newspapers owned by 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst of the New York American 
and Evening Journal, the policy of military intervention 
by the United States gained hosts of adherents. Mr. Hearst 
owns very large estates in Mexico. At present their value 
is nominal. If the country were administered by the right 
people, Mr. Hearst might easily, if so minded, relinquish the 
hard delights of newspaper ownership. As for the champions 
of American rights in Mexico, they spent millions in printing, 
they handed out masses of conveniently displayed copy to 
the American Press, they sent out their evangelists to all 
points. And they had no difficulty in making a stir in the 
American Churches: for was not Carranza, besides being 
Red and a pro-German and fanatically anti-American ‘and 
an inhuman monster—was he not also plain anti-Christ, 
determined upon the destruction of the Church and the 
annihilation of foreign missions ? With all this, it seemed a 
comparatively simple matter to persuade the entire American 
people that it was necessary and right for America to go 
in and “clean up” Mexico. The United States had now 
a great army—in fine trim and wonderfully equipped. The 
greater part of it had had no chance in Europe. Besides, 
the Mexican people were themselves suffering horribly and 
they loathed the bloody despotism of Carranza. It was a 
duty to rescue and emancipate them. And, after all, 
Mexico was not a treasure-house for nothing. 

So much for the publicity side of the interventionist 
enterprise. The conspiracy side is of graver significance. 
President Carranza, at any rate, seems to have been thor- 
oughly informed as to the nature of the hostile influences 
which made his term of office an almost uninterrupted 
conflict with enemies who reacted to every kind of stimulus 
from across the border. In his Message to Congress of 
October, 1919, Carranza thus referred to the methods 
pursued towards Mexico by the Government at Washington : 
“Whenever the authorities of that country have deemed (it) 
necessary or convenient to invade our territory, they have 
done so, thus violating the rights of a friendly nation.” It 
was not true, he affirmed, that the attitude of the Mexican 
Government during the world war was the cause of the 
continual friction and of the disregard of Mexican rights by 
the United States, and he backed up his assertion by a 
long and remarkable catalogue of incidents, beginning in 
1869 and continuing down to the summer of last year. He 
did not go on, as he might well have done, to summarise the 
evidence which supports the theory that the foreign interests 
in Mexico have not only been actively unfriendly to the 
Carranza Government, ever since they realised that it was 
resolved to pursue a Mexican policy with regard to mining 
properties, but also that year after year they have allowed 
themselves to be involved in every sort of lawless enterprise. 
An important New York journal said, editorially, a few 
months ago : 

As against the injuries Mexico and her people have inflicted 
upon Americans, the world at large will set the fact that there has 
not been a single disorder in Mexico in the last nine years in which 
Americans have not given support to the anti-governmental side. 
Americans helped Madero against Diaz, Huerta against Madero, 
Carranza against Huerta Villa and Zapata against Carranza. 


The admitted fact that a single oil concern in Tampico 
has been paying as much as £200,000 a year to the local 
bandits as insurance for the oil wells of the region was 
recently cited as proof that Carranza was incapable of keeping 
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order. The interventionist mind, it would seem, is unwilling 
to see how much more effective it might have been for such 
generous assistance to be put at the call of the responsible 
Government. And in this connection the story of the 
varied dealings of certain powerful interests with Francisco 
Villa—whose evil eminence among the bandit fraternity 
does not seem to be seriously in doubt—would make a very 
curious chapter in the story of the invisible government. 

Who, in the face of such testimony as the foregoing, would 
wish to dispute the statement that the Carranza Constitu- 
tion and its nationalisation clauses are the source of the 
accumulating troubles of the past year? No need to 
puzzle over the Villa revolt of the early summer, the recurr- 
ing atrocity campaign, the continual alarms as to the 
repudiation of Carranza by his multitudinous victims, 
the queer incident of Consul Jenkins in November, and, 
towards the end, the revolt in Sonora, one of the Pacific 
States in which, according to the experts, there should be 
indefinite openings for mining enterprise. The stages are 
clear enough. 

In some departments of the administration, especially in 
financial economy and the reduction of debt, Carranza had 
done so well that, if he had shown a measure of Leninian 
prudence over mining rights, he might have survived—but 
only, perhaps, by the recovery of Mr. Wilson, who at the 
beginning of the year snubbed the interventionist Senators 
and removed Mr. Lansing from the Cabinet. But, as 
things are, Carranza was bound to go. The defection of 
General Gonzales, along with many other incidents during 
the last exciting month, revealed how effectually international 
oil and finance had done their work, after the release of 
Jenkins had shown that, so long as the Wilson Administra- 
tion remained in power, intervention could not be worked 
through any little diplomatic incident. Carranza was, 
undoubtedly, the main provocation. So long as his Govern- 
ment remained, the oil corporations, and their political 
allies in the United States, could make some headway with 
the American public. The revolution has been satisfactory 
to them, in so far as it has removed their arch-enemy. But 
it also withdraws the spearhead from their agitation. The 
presidential candidates in the electoral campaign are not 
talking of strong measures in Mexico. The American people 
do not want more war. It may be that the new Mexican 
Government may resolve upon a mining policy more satsi- 
factory to Mexicans than to Standard Oil or Dutch-Shell. 
In that event, it will be interesting to watch the next move 
in the great oil game. 


THE “STAFF-WORK” OF LABOUR 


SERIES of meetings has been held during the 
A present week with the object of reducing to an 
immediately practicable scheme the proposal that 
the Trade Union movement shall take to itself a “‘ General 
Staff.” This proposal, against the votes of the Miners’ 
Federation, was approved by the Trades Union Congress 
last December, and a Committee is now in session en- 
deavouring to work out the details. The problems which 
confront the Committee, and the Labour Movement as a 
whole, are evident enough; the solution of them is by no 
means so clear. The Trade Unions, especially during the 
last few years, have grown immensely in numbers, in 
organisation, and in power; but they have not succeeded 
in creating for themselves any effective central body 
capable of exercising control or even of offering advice. 
They have grown more rapidly than ever before; but 
they have continued to grow largely at haphazard and with 
little effort at central co-ordination. 

It may be that the good side of this unsystematic 
growth is seen in a certain spontaneity and flexibility which 
are wanting in the orderly movements of countries such as 
Germany; but certainly at the present time the evils of 
the lack of central] direction are more obvious than its 





advantages. They are obvious especially in two dis- 
quieting phenomena—in the rapid growth of serious inter- 
union disputes on the question of the conflicting claims 
of rival Unions to organise the same class of labour, and 
in the increasingly serious consequences of unco-ordinated 
action in the furthering of economic demands. The out- 
standing instances of the former difficulty are the long 
continued quarrels between the National Union of Rail- 
waymen and the engineering Unions in the railway shops, 
and between the Amalgamated Union of Co-operative 
Employees and the Shop Assistants’ Union in the distri- 
butive trades. The latter difficulty was exemplified last 
year in the dislocation caused throughout the engineering 
industry by the moulders’ dispute and in the serious 
situation created by the national railway strike. 

Clearly, the ultimate remedy for both these difficulties 
lies in a closer co-ordination between Trade Unions, and 
especially between the few big Unions and Federations 
upon which the world of Labour increasingly depends. 
Ultimately, there must be some authority in the Labour 
world itself which can decide which of two rival claimants 
is to be responsible for organising a particular class of 
workers ; for the method of appealing to the Law Courts 
to settle inter-Union difficulties, though it is on the increase 
at present, is manifestly useless and pernicious. Clearly, 
again, the ultimate solution of the problem of co-ordinating 
demands for increased wages and other concessions must 
lie in the establishment of some Labour body which will 
undertake, and will be equipped to undertake, this work. 
It is not surprising that, conscious of the entire inadequacy 
of the existing machinery, the leaders of the Trade Union 
movement have conceived the idea of replacing it by 
machinery more up to date and more equal to the task. 
They have before them the example of the employers, 
who have succeeded in creating, in the Federation of 
British Industries, an imposing central structure. Un- 
doubtedly, they exaggerate the efficiency of this structure, 
and mistake its undoubted economic command over the 
present House of Commons and over the Government for 
an effective co-ordination of its own members; but it is 
a natural, and even a useful, error to overrate the strength 
of an antagonist, and it is all to the good that the minds 
of the Trade Union leaders are turning in the direction of 
co-ordinating their own forces. 

There is, however, a danger that they will conceive 
their problem too much in terms of machinery and of 
force, and too little in terms of policy and ideas. It will 
be a comparatively easy matter to create a ‘ General 
Staff”? for the Trade Union movement; it will be much 
more difficult to make the various divisions of the Labour 
army take their orders from such a centre. A new co- 
ordinating body for Labour will require, before it asks 
for powers, to prove itself in practice. It will have to 
show that it can do the work that is needed before the 
various Unions and Federations will agree to entrust it 
even with a small degree of authority. It is generally 
agreed that the present machinery of the Trades Union 
Congress, which is supposed to be the co-ordinating agency 
for Labour on its industrial side, is obsolete and inadequate. 
The Trades Union Congress and its Parliamentary Com- 
mittee grew up before Labour had entered the political 
field as an independent force, and they have never been 
reorganised, or their functions re-defined, to meet the 
changed conditions. The Trades Union Congress and its 
Parliamentary Committee—the name itself is a survival— 
do not function as co-ordinating agencies in the industrial 
field. Indeed, it was their failure to do so during the 


railway strike last year that caused a separate ad hoc 
organisation to be created, and that led to the formulation 
of the present proposal for a “ General Staff.” Labour’s 
central industrial organisation is at least a generation 
behind the development of the Labour movement itself. 
The political organisation of Labour is in a better way ; 
but it, too, is far from efficient, 
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certainly have been surprised if he had known with what 
a burst of laughter his declaration that the Labour Party 
was by far the best organised party in the country was 
greeted by the adherents of that party itself. The leader 
of the Unionists doubtless believed what he said; but 
Labour is acutely conscious of the defects of its political, 
as well as of its industrial, organisation. If the creation 
of an effective industrial centre for Labour is urgently 
required, so also is a reorganisation of its political centre 
and the establishment of a close and well considered relation- 
ship between the two. A better adjustment of the indus- 
trial organisation would, indeed, at once make possible 
a vast improvement in the political machinery. 

Just as in the world of Capital there has been during the 
last few years a great concentration of economic power 
in the hands of a few vast combines, so there has been a 
steady concentration of power in the world of Labour. 
Apart from the rapid growth of the big Unions, this con- 
centration has taken mainly two forms—amalgamation 
and effective federation. Recent amalgamations, culminat- 
ing in the formation of the Amalgamated Engineering 
Union, have removed in many cases the direct rivalry of 
two or more Unions endeavouring to organise exactly the 
same class of workers, while they have left untouched the 
no less serious problem of the overlapping of Unions the 
main sections of whose membership are clearly distinct. 
At the same time, a number of great Federations have 
grown up, or, if they existed before, have for the first 
time acquired real power and influence over their con- 
stituent Unions. The Transport Workers’ Federation has 
become a really effective negotiating instrument, as its 
recent triumph in the Dockers’ Enquiry abundantly shows. 
The National Federation of General Workers has bound 
together for many common purposes the million and a-half 
members organised in the still competing general labour 
Unions. The National Federation of Building Trades 
Operatives, in replacing the old useless National Building 
Trades Council, has for the first time persuaded the many 
sectional Unions in the building industry to act together, 
and is at present busily reducing their number by pro- 
moting amalgamations among them. 

The common feature of all these Federations is that 
they have proved their usefulness by doing things. They 
have still very little constitutional power over their affi- 
liated Unions, any one of which is at liberty largely to 
ignore its Federation if it chooses. They have secured 
actual power by doing actual work of which the Unions 
clearly recongise the advantages ; and, on the basis of this 
work done, they can, if they will, proceed to acquire con- 
stitutional powers. It is, however, a tribute to the good 
sense of their leaders that most of them seem to be in no 
particular hurry to do this. 

If an effective Trade Union centre for all Unions is 
created, it will be in the same way. It is desirable and 
necessary, as the present Co-ordination Committee proposes, 
to replace the existing Parliamentary Committee by a 
Trade Union General Council, of which the essential feature 
will be its organic connection with the big Unions and 
Federations which exist in the various industries and 
groups. But this new General Council will have to begin 
without powers, and to prove what it can do before powers 
will be formally entrusted to it. This is not only the one 
practicable way of beginning; it is also much the best 
way. If there is need for centralisation in the world of 
Labour, there are also dangers of centralisation which it 
would be folly to ignore. We do not want a vast cen- 
tralised organisation of Labour which will be prone either 
to plunge the country into a general strike on the first 
question that arises, or to be so afraid of its own power 
as to be almost useless. It is necessary, for the sake of 
the public as well as of the Unions themselves, to prevent 
one Union from stumbling constantly over another's toes, 
and to secure that, before launching a movement which may 
dislocate the whole industry of the country, any Union, 


however powerful it may be, shall at least consult fully 
with the rest and elicit their point of view. But it is 
emphatically neither necessary nor desirable to create a 
vast centralised body of which no part can move without 
the rest, or take any action save on the fiat of the whole. 

We believe that the work of a Trade Union “ General 
Staff’ will be advice rather than commands, formulation 
of policy rather than direct action. It ought to provide 
a tribunal to which rival Unions can go for an impartial 
judgment of their case, and a source from which reliable 
information can be drawn. It ought, moreover, to under- 
take—what no responsible body is undertaking at present 
—the formulation on a practical basis of the industrial 
policy of Labour. Not completely, but with a considerable 
measure of success, the Labour Party has formulated its 
political programme. We know, at least in general terms, 
what the Labour Party would do if it were called upon to 
assume political power. But, although isolated bodies, 
such as the miners, have formulated with sufficient clear- 
ness their industrial programmes, we literally do not know, 
beyond generalisations about nationalisation and the 
control of industry, what’ is the industrial programme of 
Labour as a whole. And the reason for our lack of know- 
ledge is that Labour as a whole has no industrial programme. 

Here is work and to spare for the “ General Staff” if 
it is brought into being at this year’s Trades Union Congress, 
Its chances, we are convinced, will depend on its success 
in formulating a clear programme based on the general 
ideas which have found acceptance in the world of Labour, 
and in getting the real implications of that programme 
fully understood. The ‘ Mines for the Nation ’’ campaign 
broke down because it was not based on clear principles 
and because little effort was made to get its real implica- 
tions widely understood. The Confédération Générale du 
Travail has just come to shipwreck in France because, 
while it formulated its programme clearly enough, it did 
nothing to carry its message to its own members. The 
framing of a policy and the carrying of a clear understanding 
of that policy throughout the Labour Movement are two 
equally indispensable sides of a single process. It will 
be mainly on its success in this that the chances for the 
“ General Staff” of succeeding in anything else will depend. 
The collapse of the C.G.T. in France has shown that it is 
fatal to rely upon either an organisation or an idea unless 
the idea has penetrated the individuals of whom the 
organisation consists. Unless it puts education and policy- 
building in the forefront of its objects, the new ‘“ General 
Staff” will be merely another piece of machinery added 
to the structure of Trade Unionism, and will not aid Trade 
Unionists to a more constructive and responsible exercise 
of the vast social power which they now possess. 


REFORM IN THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOL 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE most unlikely place to find inspiring reading is 

the agenda of a municipal council. Nevertheless, 
the thick volume of reports which came before 
Tuesday’s meeting of the London County Council contained 
one document of extraordinary interest. Sandwiched 
between columns of figures in the annual estimates and 
reports of the Main Drainage Committee was an account 
of recent and pending changes in the organisation and 
curriculum of the elementary school. The local setting 
and terminology were appropriate to London conditions. 
They were equally a record of an evolutionary movement 
to which progressive education authorities and teachers 
throughout the country are devoting much thought and care. 
The subject of the report was the “ Instruction of children 
over eleven years of age in ordinary elementary schools.” 
Its immediate object is to indicate the proposals of the 
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London Authority to satisfy one of the requirements of the 
Education Act, 1918. Section 2 of the Act makes it the 
duty of a local education authority to provide central schools 
or classes and to include in the curriculum of public ele- 
mentary schools at appropriate stages practical instruction 
suitable to the ages, abilities and requirements of the 
children. Further, there must be organised advanced 
courses for the older or more intelligent children, including 
those who stay beyond the age of fourteen. 

It seems to be nobody’s business to tell the people of this 
country what is really going on in the elementary schools. 
The annual reports of the Board of Education are silent on 
the subject. About thirty years ago payment by results 
was overthrown. There was a “ Balfour” Education Act 
in 1902 and a “ Fisher” Education Act in 1918. Who, 
even among well-informed citizens, knows much more than 
these mere dates? The primary school teacher is known 
to be exceptionally skilful in exposition and in managing 
large classes. But he is certainly an uncommunicative 
professional. His journals are replete with essays in 
criticism, formal and epistolary. But it is criticism of the 
quality of administration and of administrators rather than 
of the content of education as a spiritual and intellectual 
entity. An initial word of praise is due, therefore, to the 
London County Council for publishing, even in outline, some 
account of the latest developments in elementary school 
practice. 

Payment of school grants upon the result of an annual 
examination had two baneful effects upon the elementary 
school. The curriculum was stereotyped to meet the 
minimum requirements of the examination syllabus. The 
progress of each class was governed by the capacity of the 
dullest pupils. Teachers could take no risks. Progress and 
development were possible only in the best residential dis- 
tricts where, ordinarily, the primary school children were 
drawn from good homes. The daring innovator who trod 
new paths and who failed to bring his flock inte the right 
road at the right time and at the right pace stood a good 
chance of professional degradation. All this was changed 
when freedom came to the schools. Slowly perhaps at first, 
but ultimately with amazing energy, the teachers “ broke 
out” in all directions. Experiment became the order of 
the day. Sometimes it was experiment merely for the sake 
of change. Experience showed that there was, in some 
cases, too much diffusion. But the ultimate effect was a 
quickening of the pace. Mechanical efficiency in the pro- 
duct suffered, but greater intelligence was developed. Then 
the inevitable happened. The disparity between the mental 
capacity of the dullest and the brightest pupils became more 
marked. Progress, it is true, would be at an average rate, 
but teachers could give more attention to the brightest 
scholars, and there would be no dire effects if the dullards 
were allowed to move along happily and easily at a snail’s 
pace. The establishment of municipal secondary schools 
as a result of the Act of 1902 completed the process. The 
brightest pupils (at the age of selection) came into their 
own. They form in the majority of cases the nucleus of 
all the new secondary schools. The most conscientious 
teachers, not improperly, are on the look-out for the 
scholarship child, and the scholarship class, in form 
if not in name, is often an element in the school organisation. 

Several other things were going on alongside of the 
extension of the system of secondary schools. The ele- 
mentary school leaving age was raised, partly by the reaction 
of public opinion upon education authorities, and partly 
by the deliberate act of enlightened working-class parents 
in withholding their children from the labour market. It 
became necessary for education authorities to make pro- 
vision for an ‘‘ elementary ” school child prepared to remain 
i attendance until fifteen or even sixteen years. Some enthu- 
Silastic educationists say the right place for this child is in the 
secondary school. It is doubtful, however, whether the 
ordinary curriculum of the secondary school is best suited 
for the child’s needs. London, notably, and Manchester 


and other education authorities have attempted to solve 
the problem in another way. In London, for example, two 
examinations are held each year to select candidates for 
admission as scholarship holders to secondary schools. 
After the successful candidates have been chosen, the next 
best pupils on the lists are transferred to selected central 
schools for a four years’ course. Nearly sixty of these 
schools are at work to-day and it is intended to increase the 
number to one hundred. The schools are specially equipped 
with laboratories and practical rooms. The staffs, con- 
sisting mainly of certificated teachers who are graduates, 
receive certain small additions to their salaries. Classes 
are smaller than in the ordinary elementary school. It is 
hoped that ultimately many of the pupils will remain for 
five years, which will mean a leaving age of sixteen. The 
success of these experimental central schools was Mr. 
Fisher’s justification for making them an integral part of 
his scheme of educational reform. 

Scholarship schemes and central schools having levied 
their toll upon the elementary school, there still remains a 
substantial number of older pupils between the ages of 
eleven and fourteen. But they are no longer relatively the 
brightest pupils. They are not necessarily the dunces. 
Illness, late development, adverse home surroundings, 
migration, incapacity to satisfy the somewhat “ literary ” 
tests of the scholarship examination, in fact, a multitude of 
causes have limited their school career to the “ ordinary ” 
elementary school. But there they are; and the Act of 
1918 decrees that they shall not be neglected. The L.C.C. 
report to which attention has been drawn is noteworthy in 
that it affirms the rights of these children. Let them 
receive early advantage from such reduction in the size of 
classes as may be possible. Place them under specially 
qualified teachers. Apply the liberal principles underlying 
the secondary and central school curricula to the subjects 
taken by the 11-14 age group. Great insistence is laid 
upon the value of practical work. Some critics may suggest 
that this is merely the training of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. That is not, however, the whole of the 
story. Such a widening of the range of educational pro- 
cesses does not mean merely a preparation for manual work. 
Some children learn better by doing than by saying and 
writing. Practical arithmetic, geometry and drawing are 
beyond suspicion. The suggestion that printing, book- 
binding, leadwork and millinery may be useful avenues of 
education should not be rejected because they are vocational 
inform. The goodwill of the compilers of the memorandum 
seems to be justified when they assert that more suitable 
arrangements should be made for practical science work 
and handwork of all kinds. 

One of the directions in which the best primary schools 
are giving a lead to educationists everywhere is by denying 
the sacredness of the fixed desk. Shakespeare may be read ; 
but he should be acted also, and his plays should be seen and 
heard through real interpreters on a real stage. History 
and geography are only partially classroom subjects. 
London is one vast laboratory for realistic studies in history, 
geography and literature. There are few towns and districts 
in England where the enthusiastic teacher cannot construct 
from local story or legend a time-chart linking the living 
present with the roots of our national story. The educa- 
tional visit means deserting the classroom, but under right 
guidance it means also valuable contact with reality. To 
an elementary school child with limited opportunities for 
travel an educational journey in charge of a teacher may be 
the experience of a lifetime. London, which is organising 
between two and three hundred school journeys this year, 
proposes to encourage further this form of education. 
Having written in praise of school camps for anemic and 
debilitated children, performance must follow or words 
become mere platitudes. This is true also of the sug- 
gestions for additional playing-fields. In all these matters 
the richer the experience of the child the brighter will be 
its prospects of ripening into a broad-minded citizen. The 
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fact is, that the value of the sub-division of function is only 
just beginning to be realised with regard to education. As 
the universities and secondary schools are developed, as 
technical institutes are multiplied, as the central schools 
take their place in the system, so the possibilities of the 
“ordinary ” elementary school will be unfolded. It is of 
immense importance that primary school teachers and a 
great education authority like London should be thinking 
about these matters. They are not necessarily linked up 
with the question of cost, although they involve expenditure. 
Unfortunately, the record of the London County Council 
has not been particularly creditable since Progressivism was 
smashed at the polls in 1907. The educational experts of 
the Council may write interesting memoranda, but some- 
thing much more substantial is needed. The dynamic force 
of ideas will prevail when the teachers and parents are 
determined to carry reforms in primary schools to their 
logical conclusion. There are certainly ideas, and useful 
ideas, in this L.C.C. report. 


MAY 


AY is chiefly remarkable for being the only 
month in which one does not like cats. 
June, too, perhaps; but, after that, one 
does not mind if the garden is full of cats. 
One likes to have a wild beast whose movements, 
lazy as those of Satan, will terrify the childish birds 
out of the gooseberry bushes and the raspberries and 
the strawberries. He will not, we know, have much 
chance of catching them as late as that. They will 
be as cunning as he, and the robin will wind his alarum- 
clock, the starling in the plum-tree will cry out like an 
hysterical drake, and the blackbird will make as much 
noise as a farmyard. The cat can but blink at the 
clamour of such a host of cunning sentinels and, 
pretending that he had come out only to take the air, 
return majestically to his dinner of leavings in the 
kitchen. In May and June, however, one does not 
wish the birds to be frightened. One would like one’s 
garden to be an Alsatia for all their wings and all 
their songs. There is no hope of this in a garden full 
of cats. Even a Tetrazzini would cease to be able 
to produce her best trills if, every time she opened her 
mouth, a tiger padded in her direction down a path 
of currant-bushes. There are, it may be admitted, 
heroic exceptions. The chaffinch sits in the plum and 
blusters out his music, cat or no cat. To be sure, he 
only sings, a flush of all the colours, in order to distract 
our attention. He is not an artist but a watchman. 
If you look into the buddleia-tree beside him, you will 
see his hen moving about in silence, creeping, dancing, 
fluttering, as she gorges herself with insects. She is 
a fly-catcher at this season, leaping into the air 
and pirouetting as she seizes her prey and returns to 
the bough. She is restless and is not content with 
the spoil of a single tree. She flings herself gracefully, 
like a ballet-dancer, into the plum, and takes up a 
caterpillar in her beak. She does not eat it at once, 
but stands still, eyeing you as though awaiting your 
applause. Her husband, sitting on the topmost spray, 
goes on singing in his hearty way ‘“‘ The Roast Beef 
of Old England.” She does not even now eat the 
caterpillar, but hurries along the paths of the branches 
with the obvious purpose of finding a tasty insect 
to. eat along with it. It may be that there are 
insects that play the part of mustard or Worcestershire 
sauce in the chaffinch world. What a meal she is 
making in any case before she hurries back to her 
nest! It seems that among the chaffinches the male 
is the more spiritual of the sexes. But then he has so 
little to do compared with the female. He is still 
in that state of savagery in which the male dresses 
finely and idles. 
The thrush cannot carry on with the same indifference 


to cats. He is the most nervous of parents, and spends 
half his time calling on his children to be careful. The 
young thrush hopping about on the lawn knows nothing 
of cats and refuses to believe that they are dangerous. 
He is not afraid even of human beings. His parent 
becomes argumentative to the point of tears, but the 
young one stays where he is and looks at you with a 
sideways jerk of his head as much as to say, “ Listen 
to the old ’un.”” You, too, begin to be alarmed at such 
boldness. You know, like the pitiful parent, that the 
world is a very dangerous place, and that your neigh- 
bour’s cat goes about like a roaring lion seeking whom 
he may devour. It has been contended by some men 
of science that all birds are born fearless after the 
manner of the young thrush, and that fear is a lesson 
that has to be taught to each new generation by the 
more experienced parents. Fear, they say, is not an 
inherited instinct, but a racial tradition that has to 
be communicated like the morality of civilised people. 
The young thrush on the lawn is certainly a witness 
on behalf of this theory. He hops towards you instead 
of away from you. He moves his gaping beak as 
though he were trying to say something. If there 
were no cats in the world, you would encourage his 
confidences, but you feel that, much as you would like 
to make friends with him, you must, for his own sake, 
give him his first lesson in fear. You try to give 
yourself the appearance of a grim giant: it has no 
effect on him. You make a quick movement to chase 
him away: he runs a few yards and then stops and 
looks round at you as though you were playing a game. 
It is too much to expect of you that you will actually 
throw stones at a bird for its own good, and so you 
give up his education as a bad job Alas, in two days, 
your worst fears are justified. His dead body is 
found, torn and ruffled, among the bushes. Some cat 
has murdered him—murdered him, evidently, not in 
hunger, but just for fun. Two indignant children, 
one gold, one brown, discover the dead body and 
bring in the tale. They prepare the funeral rites of 
one whose only sin was his innocence. This is not 
the first burial in the garden. There is already a 
cemetery marked with half-a-dozen crosses and heaped 
with flowers under the pear-tree on the south wall. 
Here is where the mouse was buried; here where the 
starling; and here the rabbit’s skull. They all lie 
there under the earth in boxes, as you and I will lie, 
expecting the Last Trump. The robins are not kinder 
to the “‘ friendless bodies of unburied men”’ than are 
children to the bodies of mice and birds. Here the 
ghost of no creature haunts reproaching us with the 
absence of a tomb, as the dead sailor washed up on an 
alien shore reproaches us so often in the pages of The 
Greek Anthology. There is a procession to the grave 
and all due ceremony. There is even a funeral service. 
Over the starling, perhaps, it lacked something in 
appropriateness. The buriers meant well, however. 

eir favourite in verse at the time was “‘ Lars Porsena 
of Clusium,” and they gave the starling the best they 
knew—gave it to him from beginning to end. What 
he made of it, there is no telling: he is, it is said, an 
impressionable bird, though something of a satirist. 
Someone, overhearing them, recommended a briefer 
and more fitting service for the future, The young 
thrush had the benefit of the advice. He was laid 
to his last rest with the recitation of that noblest of 
valedictories: ‘‘ Fear no more the heat o’ the sun,” 


‘over his tomb. He is now gone where there is no cat 


or parent to disturb. The priests who buried him " 
declare that he has been turned into a golden night- 
ingale, and that there must be no noise or romping 
in the garden for three days, as not till then will he be 
arrived safely at the errr That is the name 
they give tothe Pleiades—the seven golden islands whither 

ass the souls of dead mice and birds and dolls and 
where Scarlatti lives and where you, too, may expect 
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to go if you please them. Even the black cat will 
probably go there—one’s own black cat. But not 
one’s neighbour’s cat—the reddish-brown one—thief, 
murderer, and beast. It is one’s neighbour’s cat that 
makes one believe there is a Hell. ere must be. 

Short is the memory of man, however. Shorter the 
memory of children. There is no gloom that can with- 
stand May poms itself out in the deep blue of borage 
and the paler blue of lupin, gushing out in the yellow 
of laburnum, tossing like the tides in the wind. One 
is gloomy, perhaps, when one looks at the lettuces 
and sees how slow is their growth. Watching a 
plant grow is like watching a kettle boil. It seems 
to take sons. The patience of gardeners always 
astonishes us. Were gardening our profession, we 
should spend half our time inventing schemes for 
making plants grow up in a night like Jonah’s gourd. 
We should not mind about parsnips. A parsnip 
might mature as slowly as an oak and live as long for 
all we care. There is something, it may be, to be said 
for parsnips, as there is something, it may be, to be 
said for Mr. Bonar Law. But we do not know it. 
They do not even tempt the slugs and the leather- 
jackets away from the lettuces. There is nothing that 
puzzles one more in a friend than if he confesses to a 
taste for parsnips. Immediately, a gulf yawns far 
deeper than could be caused by any confession of 
religious or moral eccentricity. One’s sympathies in- 
stinctively close up like a sea-anemone touched by a 
child’s finger. Yet people eat them. All that you 
and I know about them is that kind words do not 
butter them ; but, if you go to Covent Garden at the 
right time of the year, you will undoubtedly find them 
being sold for food. Why should they make one 
gloomy, however, seeing that one has successfully 
excluded them from one’s garden? Perhaps one is 
gloomy because of the reflection that there must 
be many other gardens in which they are growing. 
Gloom of this kind, however, is mere philanthropy. 
Turn your eyes, instead, to the strawberry-flowers 
and think of August. Consider the broad beans and 
the young peas safe amid their tall stakes. Consider 
even the spring onions. Is it any wonder that the 
chaffinch sings and the wren is operatic on the thither 
side of the garden wall? High in the air the swifts 
scream, as they rush here and there after their prey, 
like polo teams galloping, pulling up, scrimmaging, 
turning, and off on the gallop again. The swift is an 
evil-looking bird, but a a, He has none of the 
grace of the swallow, for he cannot fold his wings, 
and he is black as a devil-worshipper. Still, he knows 
more of sport than most of the birds. We suspect 
that those rushing companies are not merely bent on 
food but have chosen out one individual insect for 
their pursuit like a ball in a game. Otherwise, why 
such excitement? There are billions of insects to 
be had for the mere asking. The fly-catcher knows 
this. He can spend an hour at a meal without ever 
flying more than ten yards from his bough. Still, one 
Tejoices in the energy of the swift. One wishes the 
greenfinch had a little of it. The yellow splashes 
on his wings are undoubtedly delightful, but wh 
will he perch so long in the acacia wailing like a sic 
cricket ? And why did Wordsworth write a poem 
in praise of him? Probably he mistook it for some 
other bird. Poets are like that. Or perhaps he liked 
a noise like the voice of a sick cricket. One can never 
tell with Wordsworth. He kept a cuckoo-clock. 


INBREEDING AND OUTBREEDING 


HERE can be no doubt as to the evolutionary 
importance of inbreeding and outbreeding in 
the rise and progress of races of plants, animals 

; and men. Everyone knows that many primi- 
tive peoples were very strict in enforcing marriage out- 





side the family or clan (exogamy), and while the taboo 
against consanguineous matings cannot have had at 
that time a biological basis, there must have been behind 
it some definite apprehension of the evil effects of in- 
breeding. On the other hand, in certain countries (such 
as Egypt and Greece) and at certain times (e.g. at a high 
tide of national civilisation), close inbreeding or endo- 
gamy was sometimes practised within castes, and with 
this there must have been associated a more or less 
conscious conviction that to gain social and cultural 
advantages it was worth running some biological risks. 
Many years ago Reibmayr wrote a book of considerable 
scholarship on the alternation of inbreeding and out- 
breeding in the history of peoples—a biologically inte- 
resting idea. 

In a recent monograph on the subject (Inbreeding and 
Outbreeding, Lippincott, 1920) Drs. Edward M. East and 
Donald F. Jones have tackled, in the light of modern 
biology, three questions of great theoretical and practical 
moment :—({1) “‘Do marriages between near relatives, 
wholly by reason of their consanguinity, regardless of the 
inheritance received, affect the offspring adversely ? 
(2) Are consanguineous marriages harmful through the 
operation of the laws of heredity ? and (8) Are here- 
ditary differences in the human race transmitted in such 
a manner.as to make matings between markedly 
different peoples desirable or undesirable, either from 
the standpoint of the civic worth of the individual or of 
the stamina of the population as a whole ? ”’ 

If a thoughtful breeder of stock, who is unprejudiced 
by biological literature, be asked for his opinion in 
regard to close mating, he will probably answer that it 
has its advantages and its disadvantages. It is advan- 
tageous, because, if it is accompanied by the usual 
judicious selection and elimination, it fixes desirable 
characters and leads towards a uniform and stable herd. 
It is disadvantageous because it is apt to lead to re- 
duction of vigour, resisting power, fecundity, and even 
size. But if the breeder is asked, furthermore, whether 
these disadvantageous consequences are actually in- 
duced by the close-breeding as such, or are simply 
brought to light and accentuated by it, he will probably 
answer that he does not go into things so minutely as 
all that. 

Yet it is this second question that is vital, and the 
answer to it has been furnished by experiment. For it 
has been proved that the close inbreeding of fine stock, 
associated with the usual selection and elimination, may 
be persisted in for several generations without any un- 
desirable consequences. Many fine breeds of animals 
and races of plants have had very close inbreeding at 
their beginnings; and there seems to be habitual endo- 
gamy among bees and ants. Furthermore, it has been 
shown that the direct result of persistent inbreeding is 
to segregate or isolate within the stock a number of true- 
breeding strains of similar individuals. If there were, 
to begin with, in the inheritance of the herd, say, four 
distinct hereditary factors relative to a particular charac- 
ter, such as the colour of the pellage, then the automatic 
effect of the inbreeding will be to isolate four types, pure 
as regards that particular character. This is a simple 
theorem in Mendelism. But some of the characters 
which thus become isolated may be undesirable “ re- 
cessives,”’ seldom seen under ordinary circumstances 
because they are hidden by their “ dominant ” counter- 
parts. The undesirable albinism, likely to be kept 
under in conditions of om is isolated and brought 
to light in endogamy. “ These recessives are the 
‘corrupt fruit’ which give a bad name to inbreed- 
ing, for they are often— very often — undesirable 
characteristics.” 

This detection of undesirable features by close-mating 
may be utilised by the breeder who knows his business. 
When naturally cross-fertilised organisms are inbred, 
there is sometimes an advance, but there is at least as 
often a disappointing retrogression. Thus, in the case 
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of grain there is a reduction of productivity to perhaps 
over a half of what it was; in maize there is a marked 
reduction in size and rate of growth. Now, thislowering 
of the average seems to be due to an outcrop of unde- 
sirable characters which were in the general inheritance 
of the stock (sometimes because of its multiple origin 
from ancestors of diverse merits), but were kept out of 
sight by more favourable characters which dominated 
them. “Inbreeding tore aside the mask, and the un- 
favourable characters were shown up in all their weak- 
ness, to stand or fall on their own merits.” But if 
stern elimination is practised and the “ isolated ”’ types 
with undesirable characters are got rid of, the stock will 
be the better of its purgation, and the mysterious 
quality of “‘ vigour ’’ can be regained by outbreeding. 

As to this “ vigour,” Darwin was strongly of opinion 
that the gain in constitution derived from an occasional 
crossing was a more important biological fact than the 
loss that often followed close inbreeding, and modern 
experimenters have confirmed his shrewd judgment. 
Both for animals and plants, the outbreeding often has 
advantageous results like those that reward a notable 
improvement in nurture.’ If the crossing be successful 
at all (for there is a seamy side leading to weaklings and 
sterility), there is increase in “‘ vigour,” resisting power, 
size, and other good qualities. The reason-for this fre- 
quently observed “hybrid vigour” is probably to be 
found in the pooling of diverse hereditary resources of 
good quality, not in some vague physiological stimulus 
to the offspring. The crossing makes it more likely that 
a minus on one side may be made good by a plus on the 
other, or that desirable dominants may strengthen one 
another’s hands. We have just mentioned sterility, 
which remains a baffling fact, not less puzzling when we 
know that both inbreeding and outbreeding may lead to 
it. Drs. East and Jones suggest that there are two 
quite different kinds of sterility of diverse origin :—(1) 
Inbreeding tends to sort out homogeneous pure strains, 
and in this sifting out the ability to reproduce may be 
lost ; (2) outbreeding may bring together two germ- 
cells too incompatible to allow of a continuance of the 
process of germ-cell making. Thus, the number of 
chromosomes in the two parents (e.g. horse and ass) may 
be too discrepant. But these are deep waters. 

When the same undesirable qualities occur on both 
sides of the house, inbreeding tends to diffuse and 
exaggerate them. Moreover, inbreeding tends to expose, 
and, unaccompanied by stringent selection, to fix 
detrimental recessive traits which were kept unex- 
pressed in circumstances of outbreeding. Nevertheless, 
the result of modern experimenting is clear, that “ in- 
breeding is not in itself harmful; whatever effect it 
may have is due wholly to the inheritance received.” 
When the inheritance is on the whole good, “ inbreeding 
is the surest means of establishing families which as a 
whole are of high value to the community.” 

A broad survey of the realm of organisms discloses a 
number of great trends of evolution, such as getting out 
of the water, substituting sexual for asexual reproduc- 
tion, and establishing viviparity (flowering plants and 
mammals). One of these great trends of evolution is 
towards the securing of cross-fertilisation, though the 
range of the crossing varies within wide limits. Parthe- 
nogenesis has been tried and self-fertilisation has been 
tried, but some form of cross-fertilisation has prevailed. 
There must be some deep reason justifying this, and the 
survival value of cross-fertilisation lies in the fact that it 
promotes variability. It brings about a greater variety of 
raw material on which selective agencies can work. 
Similarly, for the wider ranges of cross-fertilisation 
which we call outbreeding, the general result of experi- 
ment shows that this is valuable in promoting varia- 
bility, both in the way of new patterns and new vigour. 
It is not from within inbred castes but from outbreeding 
in the general population that most of the men of out- 
standing ability have come. And if it should be urged 


that the same argument would lead one to expect great 


things from the mating of widely separated types, such as 
Caucasian and Mongolian, the answer is that “ such 
unions tend to break apart series of character-complexes 
which through years of selection have proved to be com- 
patible with each other and with the persistence of the 
race under the environment to which it has been sub- 
jected.” ‘‘ The chances are too few and the time re- 
quired is too great for the proper recombinations, making 
for inherent capacity, to occur.”” On the other hand, 
the intermingling of peoples somewhat unlike genetically, 
but not too unlike, has been a frequent factor in progress 
in the past, and must be looked forward to in the future. 
Always provided, of course, that “ the ingredients in the 
Melting Pot be sound at the beginning, for one does not 
improve the amalgam by putting in dross.’ All this 
has to be applied to Ireland and America, Britain and 
the Balkans alike. J. ArtHur THOMSON. 


Correspondence 
THE REAL PROBLEM OF IRELAND 


To the Editor of TuoE New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—With much, indeed most, of your article last week I 
agree. The real problem has very little to do with the manceuvres 
over the present Bill, but though it cannot be wholly settled 
at Westminster, Parliament could settle one half of it without 
more ado by granting Dominion status to Ireland. 

It can hardly be said, however, that the dispute is now essen- 
tially not between England and Ireland, but between two 
parts of Ireland. The problem is surely still twofold: (a) 
to determine the relations between the two islands, and (b) 
to determine the relations between “ Ulster” and Southern 
Ireland. Let Parliament (a) grant Dominion status to Ireland, 
reserving defence, which I believe to be the one obstacle to such 
a concession in the minds of the mass of the British electorate ; 
and (b) refer the purely Irish question of * Ulster” to an Irish 
Constituent Assembly, on the distinct understanding that 
Great Britain will not coerce either party. Practically, neither 
could coerce the other, nor would either desire civil war. As 
you point out, sir, it will then be the interest of both to seek 
a settlement and to part in peace if they fail. But it will im- 
mensely simplify the problem if the“ British ’’ half (a) is first 
solved by a really generous British concession.—Yours, etc., 


Foynes, Co. Limerick. MONTEAGLE. 
May 17th. 
THE POSITION OF M. VENIZELOS 


IN GREECE 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—The attacks made by Mr. Abbott on M. Venizelos and 
the present Greek Government are so ridiculous and so void 
of foundation that no Greek with any first-hand knowledge of 
the real state of internal affairs in Greece would consider it neces- 
sary to answer them. But as I have reason to believe that the 
correspondence columns of various British periodicals are being 
made the vehicle of a carefully organised and still more carefully 
camouflaged propaganda by those elements in Greece—or, to 
be more accurate, now in Switzerland—which a few years ago 
nearly brought the country to ruin by attempting to implicate 
it in the war on the side of Germany—I must ask for your hos- 
pitality, and the patience of your readers, for a detailed reply 
to Mr. Abbott’s allegations. 

As everyone is aware, the ex-King Constantine of Greece and 
a clique of German agents conspired from the beginning of the 
world-war, if not to bring Greece in on the side of Germany, 
at least to keep her by all means and at all costs from joining 
the Allies. This policy at the time found in England one of its 
most devoted apologists in the person of Mr. Abbott, as demon- 
strated in his book published in London while the ex-King 
Constantine and his clique were still in power in Athens. As a 
result of this policy of King Constantine, which was repugnant 
to the great majority of the Greek nation, the latter headed by 
M. Venizelos revolted against the pro-German rulers of the coun- 
try, overthrew their régime, and compelled Constantine to abdi- 
cate. As a natural result of the revolution those followers of 
the ex-King who not only refused to recognise the new régime 
but continued to plot against it were arraigned before the Courts 
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of Justice and had, naturally, to bear the consequences of their 
behaviour. Their activities in favour of Germany were dangerous 
not only to the welfare of Greece but also to the common Allied 


cause which Greece had espoused. 


Mr. Abbott quotes a long list of prominent Greek supporters 
of the ex-King Constantine, who, he alleges, were imprisoned and 
“nearly all...are still in jail.’ Now if Mr. Abbott really 
wished to convince your readers that he has first-hand knowledge 
of what happened or is happening in Greece he ought at least 
to have taken the trouble to verify his alleged facts. Then he 
would have discovered that practically not a single person of 
m. As a matter of fact, 


those he names is or has been in priso 


some of them, such as MM. Tsaldaris, Rufos, Baltadjis, Trian- 


tafyllacos have not only not been deprived of their liberty in 


any way but only a few weeks ago signed the manifesto of the 
anti-Venizelist opposition published in the Greek Press. MM. 
Skouloudis, Rallis, etc., are not in prison. M. Skouloudis even 


during his trial for high treason before the High Court, not only 


continued to live at liberty in his own house but even constantly 
used to inform the Court that he could not be present “ owing 
to indisposition,” and no coercive measures were ever taken. 
Equally untrue is the statement that MM. Lambros, Zala- 
costas and Apostolides “ died in consequence of ill-treatment.” 
MM. Lambros and Zalacostas, as everyone in Greece knows, were 


gentlemen in advanced years suffering for a long time from natural 

ailments and neither of them was in prison. Both of them died 

in their own private villas. The same is true of M. Apostolides. 

None of the prelates of the Greek Church mentioned by Mr. 
Abbott have been “ incarcerated.” The fact is that they had 
taken part in the hideous and medieval ceremony of “ anathe- 
matising ’’ M. Venizelos, by order of the ex-King. This “ anathe- 
matisation ” of Greece’s most popular statesman evoked such a 
movement of protest throughout the whole Hellenic world that 
the Ecclesiastical Court had to remove these prelates. 

As for various military and naval officers your correspondent 
mentions, they took part in the pro-German movement, and 
signed a declaration refusing to serve side by side with officers 
of Venizelos’ Volunteer Army. Recently they were offered 
reinstatement if they would repudiate this declaration, but they 
refused; although dismissed from the Forces, however, these 
officers, by a resolution of the Government passed lately, will 
still receive the pensions to which they are entitled. 

Now comes the most ludicrous and preposterous of all Mr. 
Abbott’s allegations, according to which *‘ the number of lower 
functionaries and private citizens incarcerated is said to be 
80,000." If Mr. Abbott would have paused for a second to think 
before writing such sheer nonsense, which he calls “evidence,” 
he would have realised that all the prisons of Greece even if they 
were emptied of all criminal prisoners would not hold more 
than 5 per cent. of this figure. A few weeks ago the number 
of persons still in prison and awaiting trial did not exceed 200 
and after the armistice lately granted by the Government this 
number has fallen to a score or so. I may add that, according 
to official statistics at my disposal, out of a total of over 23,000 
functionaries of the various departments of the Greek Govern- 
ment only 500 have been dismissed for participation in the pro- 
German movement. 

As to “ plots, credible and incredible, . . . which supply the 
necessary pretexts for arrests, etc.,”—the authentic and un- 
challenged documents brought to light and published during the 
last trials prove how far these plots were the work of “* well-paid 
spies’ and not of those persons in Switzerland whose cause 
Mr. Abbott so gallantly espoused in his book and is still sup- 
porting to-day. 

Another allegation made by Mr. Abbott is that “‘ M. Venizelos 
dares not face the electorate.” M. Venizelos declared in the 
Greek Chamber several months ago that the new elections 
would be held immediately after the ratification of the Peace 
with Turkey. Mr. Abbott, moreover, omits to mention that 
quite lately the pro-Constantinists, having ascertained that they 
will lose the elections, plotted to achieve their end by other 
means, namely, by the murder of M. Venizelos and the intro- 
duction of anarchy into the country. These plans were revealed 
a couple of weeks ago in the documents published during the 
last trial. 

How void of substantial evidence is Mr. Abbott’s allegation 
that the majority of the Greek people want to get rid of M. 
Venizelos can be seen in the poorness and irrelevance of his 
arguments. - As a proof of M. Venizelos’ waning popularity Mr. 
Abbott quotes results of the “ Elections du Barreau,” that is 
tosay, the elections of officials of the purely professional associa- 
tions of lawyers. Now this is no more a proof of the political 
sympathies of the electorate than if somebody were to take the 
results of the elections to the membership of the British Royal 


Academy or the British Medical Association as an index of the 
waning popularity of Mr. Lloyd George. I may add also that, 
as a matter of fact, since 1910, that is to say, since the first arrival 
of M. Venizelos in Greece from Crete, these “ Elections du 
Barreau” have always returned candidates whose political 
views were opposed to those of M. Venizelos. 

I apologise again for the length of my letter and I hope that 
your readers will now see for themselves how far the “ state- 
ments ” made by Mr. Abbott were “ not ill-founded.”—Yours, 
etc., M. LYKIARDOPOULOS. 


CZECHS AND SLOVAKS 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEesMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Broz is mistaken if he thinks that the recent elections 
can satisfy those who demand a plebiscite for Slovakia. 

It is a recognised fact that it is very difficult to prove from a 
general election in any country that such and such a policy has 
received the sanction of the electorate, and it is for this reason 
that countries like Switzerland have the institution of the 
referendum. 

What has been shown in these recent elections is that the 
people have no use for the imperialistic parties of Dr. Kramarz 
and Dr. Srobar, who have been left absolutely nowhere. The 
people are worrying more than anything else about the price of 
their bread and butter, their tram fares and their clothes. They 
believe, evidently, that the late Government has been responsible 
for the economic disorganisation of the country, and they have 
therefore voted solidly for Socialist parties. The economic 
question has been the vital one, and all others have taken second 
place. The two parties that fought the election solely on the 
question of the union of Slovakia with Bohemia were utterly 
routed—I refer to the National Democrats and the Slovak 
National Socialists. Plebiscites for Slovakia and the other 
portions of Hungarian territory that have been taken from her 
by this infamous Treaty are an absolute necessity to the peace 
of Central Europe.—Yours, etc., 

Arosa, Switzerland. 
May II1th. 


J. F, O. Kina. 


AN AFRICAN AT THE BAR OF JUSTICE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sirn,—With your permission I beg to set forth the main 
features of one of the most remarkable cases in the annals of 
African history. The facts herein stated may seem incredible, 
but the complete file of papers is open to those who may wish 
to inspect them. 

The African concerned is an Egba of Nigeria named Phillip 
Coker, and the story opens in 1909, when Coker occupied the 
position of Deputy Registrar at Badagry, with four and a half 
years’ blameless record of Government service. In September 
of that year a theft of £55 took place from an office, the key of 
which was usually kept by Coker. 

Three men were ultimately arrested, very largely by the aid 
of Phillip Coker, but upon an allegation made by one of the 
prisoners Coker himself was arrested. The trial of Phillip 
Coker took place in 1910 at Lagos, before the Chief Justice, 
sitting with three Assessors. These three Assessors were 
unanimously of the opinion that Coker was innocent, but the 
Chief Justice overruled them and sentenced Coker to nine months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour. This, of course, meant loss of 
position and pension—in fact ruin. 

Phillip Coker served nearly six months with hard labour and 
was then released, physically a broken man, financially ruined 
and socially an outcast. But Coker did not lose heart, and with 
courage and persistence unique in the African race determined 
to clear his character. 

The story of the long struggle during the next five years must 
be imagined ; the collecting of financial help from friends, the 
mortgaging of family possessions, interminable appeals to local 
and Home Governments, petitions ignored, failing health and 
constant disappointments. But Coker would not give in, he 
would not be denied justice. At the end of 1915 a surprising 
thing happened; the Supreme Court to hear Phillip 
Coker’s case, and without hesitation or qualification declared 
him to be innocent! The Chief Justice, Sir E. A. Speed, con- 

cluded : 

Our position accordingly is that there has been a miscarriage of 
justice, and that the means are to our hands to rectify it, and how- 

ever much it may appear to be an extraordinary exercise" our 
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discretion we are confident that we ought not to shrink from exer- 

cising it, and so provide compensation, however tardy and however 

inadequate, for a grievous wrong. The order of the Court is 
that the conviction be set aside. 

Had this “ grievous wrong ” been done to a white civil servant 
the Government would presumably have hastened to make the 
following amends: (a) restoration to post, (b) the salary repaid 
for the interval of suspension on dismissal, (c) restoration of 
pension. The precedent which might have guided the Govern- 
ment in this matter is that of Cloete v. the Queen 1853-4 (re- 
ported in Moody’s Privy Council Cases, 484). 

Cloete, who was the Recorder of Natal, was suspended for 
alleged misconduct in the discharge of his official duties. Upon 
his appeal to the Privy Council the order of the Lieut.-Governor 
was rescinded and Mr. Cloete was restored to his post, and the 
Crown was advised to indemnify him for the expenses incurred, 
whilst his salary was also repaid to him as if he had never been 
suspended. In due course Mr. Cloete was promoted to a higher 
position. A reference to the Colonial Office regulation will 
show that upon an official being charged with an offence he is 
immediately suspended, but if no conviction results the official 
is restored and entitled to the full amount of pay, etc., that he 
would have received if he had not been indicted. It is under- 
stood that Phillip Coker cannot plead this regulation because, 
forsooth, the above regulation deals only with cases where there 
is indictment but no conviction, whereas Coker was in fact 
convicted, though wrongfully ! 

The next stage in the case was the really splendidly loyal 
decision of Coker and his friends to suspend all appeals for 
redress until after the war, because they did not wish to be 
thought guilty of embarrassing the Government during the 
growingly serious stages of the European conflict. 

The amende honorable now offered is almost as incredible 
as the facts of the case. Here is a civil servant—coloured it is 
true—convicted wrongfully against the advice of all the Assessors 
and sentenced to a period of hard labour, ultimately adjudged 
by the highest court in the colony to have been quite innocent 
and the victim of “a grievous wrong.” The victim, instead of 
finding the Government ready to make adequate amends is 
compelled to spend another five years—ten years altogether— 
in an effort. to secure what in common fairness should have been 
offered the moment the judgment of the Supreme Court was 
pronounced—namely, restoration and recompense. 

As an act of grace the Secretary of State is willing to award this 
victim of *‘ a grievous wrong” £100! 

No restoration to position, no payment of salary, nothing for 
the lapsed pension, nothing whatever for legal fees (over £500) 
involved in establishing this miscarriage of justice, but just a 
gracious willingness to give a beggarly pittance barely sufficient 
to cover correspondence during the ten years’ struggle for 
justice. 

Such treatment of a white civil servant would be impossible, 
and British Colonial statecraft is assuredly doomed if it now 
embarks upon a policy of racial distinction in the administration 
of justice.—Yours, etc., Joun H. Harris. 


CONSCIENTIOUS OBJECTORS IN THE 
CIVIL SERVICE 


To the Editor of THE New SraTesMan. 

Sr1r,—You will doubtless be astonished to hear that, although 
peace has been declared, prisoners of war repatriated and con- 
scription abolished, persons are still being punished in this country 
for having claimed exemption as conscientious objectors under 
the first Military Service Act. 

A number of civil servants appealed to the Tribunals as con- 
scientious objectors under the Act of 1916, and were granted 
exemption on condition that they did work of national importance. 
They accepted the condition, and with the consent of the Tribunals 
and the Departments concerned remained at their ordinary 
work, which was considered as useful as any they could do. 

This situation continued until January, 1918, when an instruc- 
tion was issued by some anonymous person in the Government, 
directing that the men concerned should be reduced in status 
and pay to the level of the cheap temporary labour which the 
Departments—particularly the Post Office—had recently bought 
in the market. If, however, the pay received at the time 
when exemption was granted was less in any particular case 
than the price of temporary labour in 1918, it was ordered that 
the objector should receive the less favourable treatment. There 
being still some danger that by extra work he might be able to 
keep his family in moderate comfort, the amount of overtime 





he was allowed to do was restricted, although at the time his 
services were very badly needed. This variation of the con- 
ditions of exemption was introduced without reference to the 
Tribunals which were legally appointed to deal with that matter ; 
and now that there are no Tribunals to appeal to, the men are 
still being punished by heavy fines. The loss amounts to about 
£2 weekly in most cases, and some men have lost altogether 
some hundreds of pounds. And this is only part of the punish- 
ment ; for these years of service do not count towards pension 
and other advantages as they would normally do. Protests 
and appeals have been quite in vain. The victims have pointed 
out that they have conformed to the law and to the wishes of 
the Department, that they have not been even informed why the 
punishment is inflicted. But, apparently, arguments of this 
sort are out of fashion now; and to all appearance the confis- 
cations are to continue indefinitely, as one of the permanent 
fruits of victory. 

It is already difficult for most civil servants to maintain a 
decent standard of life; as prices have advanced much more 
rapidly than their salaries. When their pay is diminished by 
£2 a week, as in cases within my knowledge, the struggle to live 
and to get enough to eat for the children is a hardship that will 
leave permanent traces on the parents. I suppose there are 
some Englishmen who think that other people ought to suffer 
for their opinions, but there must be few who think it civilised 
to punish a man through his wife and children. It seems, how- 
ever, that one of these few is sufficiently high in authority to 
have his way with no more trouble than a stroke of the pen.— 
Yours, etc., J.J.M. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The Burnham Committee has now issued two reports 
in regard to elementary school teachers’ salaries. In my 
opinion, they are so unsatisfactory that I would ask you to 
grant me a little space in your sympathetic columns to protest 
against them. 

First, I should like to draw your readers’ attention to the 
delay in arriving at scales for the teachers of the whole country. 
Up to the present, scales have been drawn up for two zones— 
the two extremes, viz., the rural zone at the bottom and the 
London zone at the top. The country has been divided into 
four zones, so that the Burnham Committee has only com- 
pleted half its work in the seven or eight months of its existence. 
If it is to take an equal time for the remainder of its work, 1921 
will have dawned, and the teachers who are unfortunate enough 
to be in Zones II. and III. will have to grin and bear it—inci- 
dentally, in the vast majority of cases, having to be satisfied 
with the Zone I. scale. How are the teachers to be other than 
discontented in face of these Jong-drawn-out deliberations ? 

Secondly, most schools to-day are understaffed. The classes, 
never small, are bigger then ever. How the new classes to be 
formed under the Education Act that comes into force in a 
few months’ time are to be staffed is to me a mystery. Some 
estimate that there is a deficiency of 30,000 teachers. Where 
are they to come from? Of one thing I am certain ; they will 
never be found unless the minima suggested by the Burnham 
Committee are revised drastically. Of what use is a maximum 
of £350 or £400 a year, reached in seventeen or eighteen years, 
to a trained teacher coming out of college at the age of twenty 
or twenty-one? Up to this age he has not earned a penny, 
while his expenses have increased yearly. And yet he will be 
expected to teach for about £3 Is. 6d. a week (£160 a year) 
if in a rural area, or £3 17s. a week (£200 a year) if in London. 
The prime necessity of all scales should be a good minimum. 
The 30,000 recruits needed in the teaching profession will not 
be forthcoming on the above terms. Compare the above minima 
with the wages of the following workers: a miner’s weekly 
minimum wage is £5 6s., a docker’s £4 16s., while even a policeman 
earns £3 12s. There is no legal minimum for the tin and steel 
workers, but it can safely be put at £5 a week. Moreover, all 
these have been earning since they were fourteen years of age, 
and have borne no craft or professional expenses. I do not 
produce these figures to show that the miner, docker, tin or 
steel worker earns too much; far from it. I produce them 
simply to prove the underpayment of the teacher. It is no 
wonder that the teaching profession is rapidly becoming 4 
feminine one. 

As an instance of the chaotic condition of teachers’ salaries 
I quote this case. A young teacher left the Breconshire Educa- 
tion authority to serve in a school, in Glamorgan, six miles away. 
He benefited to the extent of £45 a year. If now he secured a 
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post under the Swansea Borough authority, five miles from 
his present school, he would benefit by another £50. Comment 
is unnecessary.—Yours, etc., D. T. SAMUEL. 


“ TOUJOURS DROITE” 


To the Editor of Tut New SraTEsMAN. 

Srr,—In to-day’s New SraresmMan, Mr. Belloc censures as 
a bad blunder the current rendering of a phrase in Rousseau, 
which makes him say that the general will is always “ right ”’ 
(droite). The moment I saw the remark in Mr. Belloc’s fas- 
cinating and instructive article, I felt that I had been careless 
in adopting that rendering in my book on the State (ed. 3, 
p- 101). I have no doubt that Mr. Belloc knows French better 
than I do, but even I can recognise that the natural French 
equivalent for “is right’ would not be est droite. 

I am, therefore, not writing to defend myself, but to urge 
that Mr. Belloc or some other first-rate French scholar should, 
after carefully examining Contrat Social, livre ii.cc.i.-vi. inclusive, 
express a considered opinion as to the exact nuance of Rousseau’s 
meaning in calling the general will toujours droite. Mr. Belloc 
says “direct”’ is the word. I take it a translator must har- 
monise normal usage and context, and here context demands, 
I think, a rendering rather less neutral morally. It occurs 
to me, after considering Mr. Belloc’s suggestion, that “ straight,”’ 
with the moral connotation we give it in slang, pretty nearly 
says what is wanted, though we could not use it in literature. 
I believe that what Rousseau wanted to insist on was a sort 
of directness, viz., that the general will by definition aims at the 
public welfare, and so far ceases to be itself if any sinister 
interest diverts its path. 

But to an English ear the word “ direct’ hardly connotes 
allthis. ‘* Pure ” as opposed to “ corrupt ’’—a feature Rousseau 
strongly emphasises—though it loses the metaphor, would perhaps 
represent what he wished to say.—Yours, etc., 

Oxshott. BERNARD BoSANQUET. 

May 15th. 


KNUT HAMSUN 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Miss Rebecca West states in her review of Hamsun’s 
Growth of the Soil that since Hunger was translated by 
George Egerton twenty years ago, “there has been no book 
of his done into English.” She has overlooked Shallow Soil, 
at least, which was published by Duckworth and Co. in 1914.— 
Yours, etc., E. M. Cutrtine. 


Miscellany 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


VERY faithful reader of books is a man who has had 
BK losses and feels them to the end of his day. One of 
mine, associated with the fine old American man 
of letters who died the other day, dates back nearly a 
quarter of a century. There was an admirable publisher in 
Edinburgh, by name David Douglas. I have no memory 
of his imprint in a general way. His enterprises, for all I 
know, may have been varied and extensive. My debt to 
him, and the debt of thousands in England and Scotland, is 
a matter of exact definition. 

Mr. Douglas, over a long spell of years, produced a library 
of American reprints—mainly the fiction and humour of 
the period following the Civil War, but containing also a 

few American classics of an earlier time. In form they 
were delightful: little volumes that went perfectly into 
the jacket pocket ; in stiff paper covers, printed in a small, 
clear type that did credit to the craftsmen of Edinburgh. 
For holiday reading they were the very thing—better, 
because smaller and more durable, than the wares of Baron 
Tauchnitz, which in those days you and I smuggled in 
without scruple, thereby helping a little to preserve the 
understanding between England and a great Continental 
Power since fallen. The Edinburgh series was well estab- 
lished in the ’eighties. It was going strong in the early 
nineties. And it was by the grace of David Douglas that 
many of us were introduced to, among others, Henry James 


and William Dean Howells. I note it as a curious and most 
disconcerting fact, that since this particular benefaction 
ceased, now a long time ago, the most prolific and the most 
versatile writer of America during the generation just 
passed has never had a regular publisher in this country. 
That, I submit, is a staggering comment on the intellectual 
relations of England and America. 

There are many surprising things about Howells. He was 
not, as nearly every English reader assumed, a New Englander. 
He was born, eighty-three years ago, in Ohio. He had 
none of the training, none of the associations, which went 
to the making of nearly all the writers with whom he was 
commonly classed. On the contrary, he was as direct a 
product of the then raw Middle West as Lincoln or Mark 
Twain. In his boyhood he knew what it was to live in a 
log cabin. Before he was twelve he was setting type in his 
father’s press, and by the time he reached, at twenty-three, 
the editorial room of a newspaper in his native State, he had 
been through as rough a variety of experience as almost 
any of his fellows. He was a hard-bitten journalist when 
for the first time he visited the cities of the Atlantic seaboard 
and made acquaintance with the men who were shaping 
American literature. His knowledge of Europe he gained 
first through the consulate at Venice; and on his return, 
in 1865, he made his place in the literary commonwealth of 
Boston by service to the Atlantic Monthly—first as assistant 
editor and then (1872-1881) as editor, occupying, in 
relation to the writers of America, the only post that one 
may compare with that of Morley at the Fortnightly during 
the same years. In the Letters of Henry James is to be 
found a charming memorial of Howells as editor. At the 
time James was beginning to write (1866) Howells held out 
to him the “ open editorial hand ”—so much better, as we 
may all admit, than any imaginable “ glad hand.” It was 
done, the younger novelist goes on, 

with a frankness and sweetness of hospitality that was really 

the making of me You showed me the way and opened 

the door ; you wrote to me and confessed yourself struck with me— 

I have never forgotten the beautiful thrill of that. You published me 

at once, and paid me, above all, with a dazzling promptitude, 

magnificently, I felt, and so that nothing since has ever quite come 
up to it. 

Howells’s early ambitions were towards poetry. Not until 
his forty-fifth year did he publish his first story. I doubt 
whether anybody, upon reading Their Wedding Journey, 
dreamed of predicting for the author of that most ingenuous 
narrative a great career as a novelist. But, though late in 
beginning, Howells was not slow in mastering his craft. 
By the time he reached his third story he was at any rate 
recognisable, and for the next twenty years novels flowed 
from him, as Henry James long afterwards expressed it, 
with heroic consistency and “noble, genial abundance.” 
And not by any means novels only. He produced, with 
the same facility, travel impressions, criticism, causeries, 
farces, verses. I am not sure that, on the whole, Howells 
was “not the most complete example of the magazine 
writer of his half century.” From the editorial point of view, 
he was good for almost anything ; and probably the readers 
of Harper would have agreed with the comment made by 
an English admirer since his death—that his name attached 
to a contribution was at lowest a guarantee of readability. 
He was a sound and conscientious and unconquerable 
penman—as to which, take a single and highly character- 
istic piece of evidence. In 1900 he began to write “ The 
Easy Chair” in Harper; he kept it up to the last, and a 
man who, after four-score, can write a monthly conventional 
essay that no one feels tempted to call doddering is a crafts- 
man we should all delight to honour. ; 

I make no guess as to the rank of Howells among the 
novelists. It is little to the purpose that his own country- 
men have, in the main, been content to pay him the tribute 
that belongs to a master whom it is not necessary to read. 
He had, of course, a great many more American readers 
than Henry James. But then, he could hardly have had 
fewer; and if he had any enemies, the unkindest of them 
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could never have hinted a doubt that Howells was not 
American in every fibre. Nearly every reader of Howells, 
I suspect, would have to confess to wide gaps in his know- 
ledge and memory of the novels (there are more than 
thirty of them). Myself, I confess it without a qualm. 
But there can be little doubt as to the limits of his best 
period. If we count it as beginning with A Foregone Con- 
clusion, called by James a singularly perfect thing, we 
should, I think, mark it as ending more or less with The 
Minister's Charge (1886)—that delightful story of the boy 
from the New England farm, who, transported to Boston, 
works havoc in the minister’s circle and among some of the 
best families of Beacon Hill by virtue of a plain, unconscious, 
and quite shattering truthfulness. 

Extraordinarily unlike his friend and rival in everything, 
Howells was most unlike him in this—that he conceived of 
literature as directly and continuously related to actual 
life. He cared nothing at all for any imaginative work in 
which the Romance was not built out of Reality ; he was, 
certainly after the middle years, intensely preoccupied with 
the problems of society. My brilliant colleague Rebecca 
West would, I doubt not, contend that he was unsound in 
the matter of art and preaching, was not properly hostile 
to the tract. That is so. In various of his stories—if I 
mistake not, the least read—he plunged into one or another 
of the problems of the day ; in one, the evils of New England 
factory life; in Dr. Breen’s Practice, the matter of women’s 
work ; in Out of the Question, the insistent puzzle of the 
negro; in A Traveller from Altruria, the making of the 
Socialist Commonwealth. And the mention of his Utopian 
romance reminds me Howells was by conviction a Socialist. 
I don’t think Mr. Mitchell Palmer, the present adventurous 
Attorney-General in Washington, knew that. But I am 
quite certain that he, and the public officials who, in Boston 
and New York and elsewhere, are seeing red with so fierce a 
vision in these days, and many more of their harassed 
countrymen and ours, might be carried a little way towards 
salvation by the devout reading of The Rise of Silas Lapham 
and that delectable trifle, The Lady of the Aroostook. 

In the two volumes of Henry James’s letters there are 
none better, to my taste, than the twenty addressed to 
Howells. If the special fitness of a pair of correspondents 
lies in unlikeness, then these should be good to beat, but we 
cannot guess at the stuff of Howells’s replies. With him 
James discusses their own books, and the prospects of the 
great American novel, and the fun of lecturing to American 
audiences for dollars not unneeded, and countless other 
themes. And, as a finish, there is a rich little essay, the 
open letter written in 1912, to be read at the celebration 
in New York of Howells’s 75th birthday. At that affair, 
he says, he wants to be “ peculiarly and monstrously 
missed,” and in order to make sure of it, he proceeds to the 
exposition, in five beautiful pages, of the essential quality 
of his friend’s work—the monument piled up by Howells— 
just by remaining at his post. I extract three brief passages : 

They make a great array, a literature in themselves, your studies 
of American life—so acute, so direct, so disinterested, so preoccupied, 
but with the fine truth of the case. . . . 

The real affair of the American case and character, as it met your 
view and brushed your sensibility, that was what inspired and 
attached you, and, heedless of foolish flurries from other quarters, of 
all wild or weak slashings of the air and wavings in the void, you gave 
yourself to it with an incorruptible faith. You saw your field with a 
rare lucidity ; you saw all it had to give in the way of the romance 
of the real and the interest and the thrill and the charm of the common, 
as one may put it ; the character and the comedy, the point, the 
pathos, the tragedy, the particular home-grown humanity under your 
eyes and your hand, and with which the life all about you was closely 
interknitted. . . . 

Stroke by stroke, and book by book, your work was to become, 
for this exquisite notation of our whole democratic light and shade 
and give and take, in the highest degree documentary ; so that none 
other, through all your fine long season, could approach it in value and 
amplitude. 


That says it: not all, indeed, but enough to make the 


English (and the American) reader get a glimpse of what 
he has missed. S. K. Ratcuirre. 


Theatre 
SOME PARIS THEATRES 


HE theatrical season during the spring included some 
interesting experiments. The Vieux Colombier 
opened with a French version of The Winter's Tale. 

If one will but try to imagine what a tragedy of Racine’s 
would be like in English prose one gets a very fair idea of 
what might be expected of a French translation of 
Shakespeare. The Winter's Tale, too, with all its exuberant 
richness of imagery, is just one of those plays which one 
would suppose most impossible to render into any foreign 
tongue. At first sight, the experiment seemed daring, but 
it succeeded admirably. One had expected something 
quite tiresome ; surprisingly enough, it was not tiresome at 
all. Though shorn of all the incomparable beauty and 
charm of Shakespeare’s English and presented in the French 
of to-day, the play seemed, theatrically speaking, still to 
retain much of its charm. 

It was indeed something of a dramatic adventure to see 
Shakespeare presented in modern ‘clothes, particularly as 
the transformation was rendered permissible by their being 
of foreign design. One was surprised to discover that when 
all the rich raiment of Elizabethan verse was put off there 
still remained beneath it something more than a mere 
skeleton ; a living body that could still cut a very pretty 
figure even in the dress of to-day. One had, indeed, a 
momentary illusion that the play was the work of some 
marvellously gifted contemporary. 

If the magic words were gone the thought was still there, 
translated into verbal forms on the whole adequate to its 
theatrical expression, and the fact that all that was 
essential survived the transformation was fresh evidence of 
its vitality. Far less was lost in the translation than might 
have been expected, and nothing at all that the process of 
translation did not itself render inevitable. 

Mons. Copeau, the director of the Vieux Colombier, is one 
of those rare theatrical producers who have a real respect 
for works of dramatic art. Besides producing the play, he 
translated it, and to his intelligent appreciation of its spirit 
it owed its whole success. His company interpreted it in 
a simple and straightforward manner calculated above all 
to render its literary excellence, to give to it its full value 
as a work of art, and every theatrical element was kept 
strictly subservient to the attainment of those ends. 

But Mons. Copeau and his methods are already familiar 
in England, and many will recall the tour which his company 
made there in 1914. He is a reformer whose aim is to 
restore the theatre to its true réle, to make it once more a 
vehicle for artistic expression, and his effort is one which 
is widely appreciated in literary and artistic circles. 

All the arrangements of his little theatre reflect his 
principles. Imagine a large square room with a sloping 
floor and containing about four hundred seats. At one end 
of it is a raised stage, and in front of the stage, and slightly 
lower than it, a sort of platform with steps which can be 
cut off by a drop curtain. There are no footlights. The 
stage is apparently illuminated from directly above, from 
both sides and also from a short distance in front; in the 
latter instance by large encased lamps which hang suspended 
from the ceiling. The result is an evenly distributed light 
over the whole space. There is no scenery, and the stage 
properties are of the simplest. Some large blocks of wood 
serve as seats and may be used to construct a bed or a throne 
as occasion demands. The back of the stage is filled with 
an architectural construction that vaguely recalls that used 
in the Roman theatre. There is a sort of overhead balcony 
reached by steps, and beneath it a central doorway with 
smaller doors on either side. 

Everything is of the simplest. There is no attempt what- 
ever at illusion. One is even tempted to think that Mons. 
Copeau is perhaps a trifle too rigorous in the application of 
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his principles. In his reaction against the excessive place 
which scenery plays in the modern theatre, he seems at times 
to make too great a demand upon the imagination of the 
spectator. Though the production of veritable stage 
illusions may be inartistic and distracting, the imagination 
does not easily dispense with some form of suggestion. In 
the present case the spectator was asked to imagine the 
same décor as representing a room in a palace, a wild strip 
of country by the sea and a court of justice, when a mere 
painted drop curtain would have sufficed to indicate the 
changes of scene. It is also difficult to understand how, 
when all scenery is excluded, Mons. Copeau can justify the 
pains that were expended upon the costumes of the actors. 
If it is admissible to dress an actor who plays the part of a 
king in robes to indicate that rank, why should one not 
decorate the stage to suggest a room in a palace ? Wherein 
lies the distinction in principle ? 

The costumes, which were designed by that gifted and 
regretted artist, Mons. Fauconnet, were peculiarly agreeable 
and served to produce many pleasing combinations of colour 
as grouped on the stage. They showed a richness of fantasy 
that suited the piece to perfection. Camillo wore a cloak 
and Phrygian cap, Leontes a reddish brown dress that 
recalled somewhat the forms of Roman armour, a gentleman 
a headdress like a cockscomb and, what was at first sight 
somewhat startling, a really excellent Autolycus appeared 
in the ragged check trousers and faded black jacket of the 
music-hall. 

With Mons. Copeau’s respectful and scrupulous rendering 
of The Winter’s:-Tale in which every element was kept 
subservient to the principal aim, namely, the presentation 
of the play as a work of dramatic art, it was interesting, by 
way of contrast, to compare the version of @dipus Rew at 
the Cirque d’Hiver. 

The programme informed us that the @dipe Roi of 
Mons. Saint-Georges de Bouhélier was an adaptation of 
Sophocles which aimed at giving the story a “ larger, a 
more popular, a more human signification.” But if you 
set about to rejuvenate a work of art, to renew its appeal, 
to make it more human, you must go to the very heart of 
it and bring to light whatever neglected significance it may 
contain. If you wish to renovate an old picture you begin 
by cleaning it so as to reveal the forms that have grown 
darkened through age, not by painting in fresh elements 
and clapping it into a dazzlingly new frame. 

In other words, the process which Mons. Saint-Georges de 
Bouhélier, the translator, and Mons. Gémier, the producer, 
applied to Sophocles was very much like that which our 
ancestors in the eighteenth century applied to Shakespeare 
in their effort to adapt him to the theatrical tastes of the 
period. All that was essential in the plot, as Sophocles 
conceived it, was retained. One had the same elements 
but, instead of their being woven into that close texture to 
which the play owes its whole dramatic effect, they were 
separated and expanded until all sense of proportion was 
lost. In place of the quick succession of scenes, each of 
which renders the sense of impending tragedy more oppres- 
sive and draws actors and spectators alike with inevitable 
logic towards the foredoomed solution, one saw a long 
series of turns scarcely more easily connected in the mind 
of the spectator than the various numbers in a long music- 
hall programme. 

It was all for the eyes, a spectacle, a pageant, if you like, 
but no longer a drama. There were unpleasantly pink 
athletes engaged in a ridiculous mimicry of the same feats 
which we admired at the Stadium, lovely dancers, and a 
stage crowd, numberless as the sands by the sea shore, to 
represent the people of Thebes, which, statistically speaking, 
it no doubt did pretty accurately. 

_ And why try to rejuvenate a Rex at all? It 
is just one of the very.few plays of antiquity which still 
preserves its appeal for us, and has long been a public 
favourite in the traditional, though perhaps somewhat 
mediocre, version of the Théaitre Francais. But, even 
Supposing it did not appeal to the public in that form, 


no mere change in the methods of presentation would 
make it do so. If the performance at the Cirque d’Hiver 
drew large audiences it was not because people liked the 
play but because they were entertained by the variety 
of the spectacle, and if the pleasures of the circus or the 
eant were the end in view, one felt it would have been 
tter to leave Sophocles out of the matter altogether. 

Among the season’s theatrical novelties Mons. Jean 
Cocteau’s Le Boeuf sur le Toit, or The Nothing Happens 
Bar, was one of the most remarkable. Far ainseee oe 
the two things were from one another in many respects, 
the spectacle at the Cirque d’Hiver and the experiment 
of Mons. Cocteau had at least this element in common, 
that both were examples of artistic transposition. Instead 
of a drama played in a circus one was invited to see a 
company of clowns performing on a stage. It was an 
experiment in making the décor and action of the circus 
serve as a vehicle for artistic expression. It was not in 
any sense a play because, as the sub-title indicates, nothing 
happens, or, as Mons. Cocteau said in his preface, ‘so 
bin little that the action is quite immaterial.’”” One might 
perhaps have called it a mime, but it was, on the whole, 
more accurately described by the play-bills as a ‘‘ Spectacle- 
Concert.” 

After a preliminary overture, the performance began with 
an acrobatic dance by two clowns in tight fitting, black 
costumes, which presented some novelty in movement 
and gesture. The acrobatic feats were traditional, but 
were performed quite seriously, and with something of 
the grace and rhythm of movement that belong to the 
dancer proper. There followed next a series of short 
songs in the Dadaist manner, which somewhat recalled 
the wore songs of the country, and were interpreted 
with all the imposing dignity of Grand Opera music. 

Lastly came Le Boeuf sur le Toit, which the author 
describes as a “ farce in the medizval manner.” There 
were no words but, as throughout the entire performance, 
a continuous orchestral accompaniment. The scene was 
an American bar in which several persons were drinking 
whiskey. The actors all wore immense masks, or rather 
complete false heads of gigantic proportions, which gave 
them an amusingly top-heavy appearance, and costumes 
of ingenious design. After a short pantomime, rendered 
entertaining by the grotesqueness of the figures, the arrival 
of a policeman was mutely announced, the whiskey bottle 
replaced by a milk jug and the tumblers by bowls. The 
policeman, who was extremely tall, entered, and was 
shortly after decapitated by an electric fan that hung 
down from the ceiling. An actor in woman’s dress then 
mimicked a savage dance about his head. After the 
departure of the other characters the barman succeeds in 
resuscitating the policeman’s body by pouring gin down 
his neck. He then replaces his head on his shoulders and 
presents him with a fabulous bill. 

All of this sounds, and was, quite foolish and, as Mons. 
Cocteau himself warned us, altogether unimportant. With- 
out describing it, however, it would be impossible to convey 
any idea of the spirit of the performance. Such action 
as there was served merely as an excuse for the décor, 
the music and the gestures of the actors. Any merit 
that the experiment could be said to have lay just in the 
fact that it represented an effort to modify or adapt a 
popular décor in such a way as to render it more artistically 
pleasing, and in that it was successful. 

The masks and costumes were ingenious, suggestive and 
full of novelty, but the modern music by Francis Poulenc 
and Erik Satie which accompanied the performance was 
the chief factor in producing the general effect. Of its 
qualities as music we are unfortunately not qualified to 
speak. At least it seemed admirably fitted to the ex- 
pression of the farcical spirit in which the whole production 
was conceived. For us it constituted a sort of revelation 
of all the fun which, with a little ingenuity, even a grown- 
up person could get out of a combination of sounds. 

It may be that Mons. Cocteau’s experiment was quite 
devoid of any real artistic importance; as an experiment 
it was, however, interesting and, for those who are not 
above laughing at something quite foolish, extremely 
amusing. 

Paris. ARTHUR JOHNSON. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


NE of the most entertaining of literary miscellanies 
() is the elder Disraeli’s Quarrels of Authors. Many 
years have passed since it was published and literary 
quarrels have accumulated; a supplement is needed. In 
that supplement I suggest that Henry James and H. G. 
Wells should figure as antagonists; not that the brush 
between them amounted to a quarrel—Henry James kept 
his temper too well for that and Mr. Wells confessed that 
he had regretted a hundred times that he had not expressed 
their “ profound and incurable difference and contrast” 
with “a better grace.” The interest in this literary dispute 
lies not in the behaviour of the two writers, but in the 
profound and incurable difference between their conceptions 
of Art, and especially of the art of fiction. But Mr. Wells 
need not regret having published Boon during his friend’s life- 
time. The attack on Henry James contained in that book 
is most disrespectful, but I think it makes the proceeding 
less graceless that he was at least ready to pay by incurring 
the pain of wounding an old friend whom he had publicly 
saluted as a real artist, and to whom I should be surprised 
to hear he had not written in terms still more respectful 
and enthusiastic. Then, too, the publication of Boon has 
left us Henry James’ last two letters to Mr. Wells, which 
are perfect models of the way in which an author should 
take an unexpected attack from a friend whose work he has 

admired. 

* * * 

Some of the most interesting of the literary letters in 
the two volumes of Henry James’ letters are those which 
he writes after the publication of each of Mr. Wells’ books. 
They begin in 1902 with an enthusiastic appreciation of 
Anticipations ; it is Mr. Wells’ intellectual ‘“ disencum- 
beredness ” and the gallantry of his attack he admires most 
and wonders at in that book. Then in 1905, he writes in the 
same letter about 4 Modern Utopia and Kipps. “ Let me tell 
you, however, simply that they have left me prostrate 
with admiration, and that you are, for me, more than ever 
the most interesting ‘literary man’ of your generation— 
in fact, the only interesting one.” He speaks of Mr. Wells’ 
“magnificent example—of caring, of feeling, of seeing, 
above all, and of suffering from, and with, the shocking 
sick actuality of things.” And speaking of Kipps: “I 
really think you have done, at this time of day, two par- 
ticular things for the first time of their doing among us. 
(1) You have written the first closely and intimately, the 
first intelligently and consistently ironic or satiric novel. 
In everything else there has always been the sentimental or 
conventional interference, the interference of which 
Thackeray is full. (2) You have for the very first time 
treated the English ‘lower middle’ class, etc., without 
the picturesque, the grotesque, the fantastic and romantic 
interference of which Dickens is so misleadingly, of which 
even George Eliot is so deviatingly, full. You have 
handled its vulgarity in so scientific and historic a spirit, 
and seen the whole thing all in its own strong light. And 
then the book has throughout such extraordinary life ; 
everyone in it, without exception and every piece and part 
of it, is so vivid and sharp and raw.” It is a pleasure to 
quote this admirable criticism. It is the truth about 
Mr. Wells’ work of that period (including Tono Bungay), 
and it has never been emphatically enough stated. 

* * * 

As the later books appear, Anne Veronica, The New 
Machiavelli, Marriage, The Passionate Friends, the praise 
which Henry James bestows tends to be directed to par- 
ticular qualities in them; the “alive and kicking ’—but 
not the sprawling—quality of these books, the acuteness 
and fury of their impressionism, the quantity of things done. 
But on fundamentals (although he continually describes 





himself as being swamped and carried along by each book), 
his criticism hesitates to dwell with enthusiasm and even 
begins to hint grave objections. He cannot make out what 
the subject or idea of Anne Veronica, the prime determinant 
of the book, is. In The New Machiavelli he admires “ the 
easy impudence of genius’’; he is bedevilled and coerced by 
it, by Mr. Wells’ big feeling for life, his capacity for 
chewing up the thickness of the world in enormous mouth- 
fuls; but—there are big “ Buts.” First, there is that 
accurst autobiographic form which puts a premium on 
the loose, the improvised, the cheap and easy. While 
expressing admiration for the immense impressionistic and 
“speculative wealth and variety” of the book, he says, 
“ there is, to my vision, ne authentic, and no really interest- 
ing and no beautiful, report of things on the novelists, the 
painters’ part, unless a particular detachment has operated— 
and this detachment, this chemical transmutation for the 
zsthetic end is terribly wanting in autobiography brought, 
as the horrible phrase is, up-to-date.” About Marriage he 
writes : “‘I live with you, on you, H. G. W., to the sacrifice 
of your Magjories and your Traffords, and whoever may be 
of their company . . . I see you ‘ behave’ all along, 
much more than I see them behave . . .” ‘Your ‘ story,’ ” 
he adds acutely, ‘‘ though 500 pages, says more to me than 
theirs.” 
* * * 

In June, 1915, Mr. Wells sent Henry James a copy of 
Boon. It contained a very amusing parody of Henry James 
and criticisms to the effect that he was “the culmination 
of the superficial type.” He was compared to “a mag- 
nificent but painful hippopotamus resolved at any cost, 
even at the cost of its dignity, upon picking up a pea which 
has got into a corner of its den.” The effort to make every- 
thing in a novel relevant had led him, according to Boon, 
to leave out everything important and vital from his picture 
of life. ‘‘ If the novel is to follow life it must be various 
and discursive,” asserts Boon: Henry James’s “ denatured 
om oe are only the equivalent in fiction of these egg-faced, 

lack-haired ladies who sit and sit, in the Japanese colour- 
prints, the unresisting stuff for an arrangement of blacks.” 
° “ The thing his novel is about is always there. It 
is like a church lit but without a congregation to distract 
you, with every light and line focused on the high altar. 
And on the altar, very reverently placed, intensely there, 
is a dead kitten, an egg-shell, a bit of string.” Mr. Wells 
says that he would “rather be called a journalist than an 
artist,” and excuses the harshness of his attack on the 
ground that to him literature was a means, while to Henry 
James it was an end, and that this view was becoming 
“altogether too prominent in the world of criticism.” 
Henry James, in his turn, replies that there is no substitute 
whatever for the force and beauty of its (Art’s) process, 
that it ‘‘ makes life, makes interest, makes importance.” 


* * * 


Now, what is the bottom difference between them? 
Henry James insists that a novel should have a unity, and 
he denies that the unity which the temperament of the writer 
can give to miscellaneous adventures and scenes can be a 
substitute. Mr. Wells wants to treat the novel as a hold-all 
in which he can cram all the ideas which are uppermost 
in his mind. He says he is willing to be called a journalist 
and refuses the title of “ artist.” This, I think, is only 
half-sincere. The truth is, he has a different conception 
of the artist. The artist to Henry James is the man who 
makes an arrangement out of experience which has par- 
ticular qualities—possesses beauty and form. To Mr. Wells 
the artist is the man through whom the race is thinking. 
Boon compares the writer to the telegraph boy who brings 
the message—which looks very modest until one perceives 
that it is a claim to be the voice of The Holy Ghost! Now 
this is certain, that Mr. Wells’ best books were written 
before he was possessed by the inspired, tumble-out-the- 
contents-of-your-mind, provisional thinking conception of 
literary work. Where Henry James seems to be wrong is 
in confining the conception of “ unity” to something as 


superficial as a pattern. 
AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE HISTORY OF STANDARD 
AND DIALECT ENGLISH 


A History of Modern Colloquial English. By Henry Ceci. 
Wy.tp. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 


A casual reader taking up this book might imagine that 
it was an exposition of such phrases as “‘ Wot’ll yer ‘ave ?” 
“ Cheerio !”’ or ‘‘ Now we shan’t be long.” It is, however, 
a work of abundant learning supported by a mass of detail 
concerning all kinds of English, from Chaucer’s and Caxton’s 
time onwards. It is also a pioneer work in this country, 
and will, we hope, induce students of English to verify and 
enlarge some of the many special inquiries which it suggests. 
Professor Wyld has, in fact, done admirable service to our 
language by publishing the results of his five years’ study, 
years, we can well believe, ‘‘ of many other distractions and 
occupations.” But we cannot help remarking that such a 
book, when it lacks anything like an analysed table of 
contents, and lacks also an index, is heavily handicapped. 
Professor Wyld acknowledges the help of various friends ; 
has he no pupil who could have supplied these common- 
place additions, or are there no enthusiasts for English in 
Liverpool who could have helped? There is not even a list 
of chapters. The publisher might have noted these omis- 
sions, which make a good deal of difference to the serious 
student. Suppose we wish to look up again the defence 
of Cockney rhymes. How can we tell where it is ? 

Most cultivated men speak English dans le savoir, and 
the ordinary intelligent person is apt to be equally dogmatic 
and ignorant concerning pronunciation, correct English, 
dialect, and vulgarisms. This book relies on documents 
collected and interpreted by the author. The difficulties 
are numerous. Rhyme is a doubtful guide, as we know 
from modern practice ; accurate appreciation of sound has 
at no time, we should say, been a common English gift ; 
and English spelling is a monument of curious inconsistency, 
not always improved by the efforts of the pedant. The 
existence of “ ghost-words ” due to miswriting and received 
into common speech as genuine shows how far error can go. 
Students of MSS. or even modern Press-readers know how 
easily words are corrupted into something else quite different, 
but quite possible and plausible. 

In spite of these discouragements, some broad and fairly 
clear conclusions can be reached as to the history of English 
—not, it is insisted, through the ortheepists and early 
grammarians who flourished before phonetics became a 
science, but by the study of English vowels and occasional 
spellings initiated by Dr. Zachrisson. Professor Wyld’s 
conclusions can be seen in his very interesting introduction, 
which is particularly enlightening about the sources which 
have modified, and continue to modify, our language. 
Regional dialects differ alike in form and pronunciation from 
what is generally known as good English. An undergraduate 
once remarked to an Oxford professor: “‘ Some uneducated 
people call it ‘path.’” “Yes; I do,” was the reply. 
Received standard English differs obviously from dialects, 
nor is it at present the English of any particular region, such 
as London. It is a class dialect, and pretty near Public 
School English. If head-masters realised this, they might 
take a more serious view of their responsibilities ; we have 
often wondered why they do not offer scholarships for Eng- 
lish. It is a language of considerable difficulty and well 
worth study. We could put up with a few juvenile pedants 
if the standard of English was raised. 

There are other social or class dialects which are not 
regional, but now generally accepted. Till recently their 
existence has been ignored, though they modify English 
to a large extent, and alter the received standard. Thus 
the words “patent” and ‘‘ Wesleyan” have different 
pronunciations, from which an observant listener can draw 
inferences. Some refinements and prohibitions deviate 
to no good purpose from received English. Queen Elizabeth 
wrote “offen” for “often,” of which many precisians 
A “ lady friend” has been denounced 


emphasise the “ a 





as police-court slang, but what can one say with equal 
brevity ? Phrases and words should not be given up just 
because they keep bad company. Class dialects, Professor 
Wyld insists, are far more important in modifying English 
than regional, and we have no doubt that he is right. At 
present a spoken standard language does not exist ; regional 
dialects are being extirpated from all our schools; and a 
genteel, ignorant, complacent middle class is settling the 
standard, which at no time was largely influenced by 
provincial dialects. Such is the Professor's conclusion. 
From the literary point of view we regret the failure of many 
excellent dialect words to “make good,” as they say in 
the United States. They fail, even when revived by a 
master of letters. Hardy has restored the “ good need” 
of Shakespeare to English as a form of address; but who 
knows it? Shakespeare, Tennyson, Hardy, all use various 
forms of the word “ kex,”’ a convenient summary for various 
weeds of an umbelliferous sort. But the word has never 
got into received English. All that is said in these pages 
about dialect is eminently sound, and should remove some 
misconceptions. Literary hands, who may be merely 
following a literary fashion or hampered by their own 
deficiencies, are not to be trusted as guides. Surtees, in his 
Ask Mamma, when he wrote of “ knagging ”’ (teasing), was 
probably making a conscious reminiscence of Miss Knag 
in Nicholas Nickleby. Blackmore is full of good folk language, 
but in his Oxfordshire story, Cripps the Carrier, he makes the 
rustics speak the Devon dialect. 

The course of language no man, either professor or world- 
ling, can stop or determine, and the wise, like the author of 
this book, are the least ready to dogmatise. They know the 
surprises and paradoxes of language. Some so-called 
vulgarisms go back for two or three centuries, especially in 
pronunciation, and of late we have a new source of confu- 
sion in the vogue of American entertainers. Their songs 
popularise pronunciations and words we should not have 
thought of thirty years ago. Taste and usage vary to an 
extent no ordinary man can believe. “ Through” was 
written “thorf” by Margaret Paston in the fifteenth 
century, and Jones, a grammarian of 1701, is quoted as 
saying that ‘‘ daughter” may be pronounced “ dafter.”’ 
This pronunciation sounds very odd to a modern, and 
might be considered obsolete for two centuries. But there 
is a later parallel. Tennyson printed “though” in the 
form ‘‘ tho’,” making his idea of the sound clear, but in the 
nineteenth century “ thof ”’ still stood in the text of Smollett 
by the side of the ordinary spelling. As for taste in words, 
Dryden was a great master of language, and might be 
called the beginner of modern prose. But in the Dedication 
to his Aeneid he points out that he cannot make Venus lay 
Cupid (Ascanius) on “ sweet-marjoram, as the word signifies.” 
He must translate “a flowery bed,”’ because “ those village 
words, as I may call them, give us a mean idea of the thing.” 
Shakespeare did not think so, when he wrote in the Sonnets 
— Buds of marjoram had stolen her hair, 
and we notice that elegant writers of prose in the nineteenth 
century are so fond of the word as to use it in various 
spellings. Professor Wyld tells us that Milton’s style is 
never that of the common man. Generally, he has his 
singing robes about him, and he has little sense of humour, 
but Areopagitica contains some homely stuff as well as the 
purple passages quoted by many a text-book. Here Milton 
speaks of a reader “ ready to ding the book a quoit’s distance 
from him,” and uses the “’em” for “them,” which is 
frequent in seventeenth century comedy and the prose of 


the next century. , 

On the subject of swearing the Professor remarks that 
“ good-breeding, as a rule, — only exclamations of 
the mildest and mast meaningless kind, to express temporary 
annoyance.” We think that he must have ms - to 
his study during the war, and afterwards. “Our armies 
swore terribly in Flanders,” both in the eighteenth century 
and the twentieth, and the habit has spread everywhere. 
Dodo, who made a sensation by damning in print in the 
‘eighties, is nowhere to-day in the scale of strong language. 
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MARY R. MITFORD 


Mary Russell Mitford and her Surroundings. By Constance 
Hitt. Bodley Head. £1 Is. 


Mary Russell Mitford’s life was the reverse of idyllic. 
If fate had been kind, Our Village would probably not have 
been written. If hard necessity had not driven Miss 
Mitford to earn money to keep her parents she would have 
pursued what she believed to be her special bent of writing 
tragic poetry instead of turning to those village stories of 
which Charles Lamb said, ‘‘ Nothing so fresh or so character- 
isteric had appeared for a long time.” But fate was not 
kind. Mary Mitford’s father was a spendthrift, one of 
those amiable spendthrifts who cheerfully bring their families 
to ruin and yet remain objects of devotion to their wives 
and daughters. Dr. Mitford, ‘‘ who had the misfortune ” 
—his daughter wrote—‘‘to be the best whist player in 
England,” ran through his wife’s considerable fortune 
while Mary was still a child. When she was ten and poverty 
was staring them in the face, he took the child for a birth- 
day treat into a lottery office, where she insisted upon draw- 
ing a number, 2224, whose figures summed up her age, and 
she won a prize of £20,000. Ina few years, nothing remained 
of this fortune except a Wedgwood dinner service, which 
Dr. Mitford had had made to celebrate the event, with the 
family crest on one side and the lucky number on the other. 
In all, about £70,000 slipped through the doctor’s improvi- 
dent fingers until he and his wife became entirely dependent 
upon what Mary could earn by literary work. As a child, 
she had been precocious, a writer of verses which won praise 
from her father’s many friends. She went to school in 
Hans Place, where she mixed with the fashionable world 
in which her father moved and scattered the family fortunes. 
In 1820, the Mitfords were almost penniless, and nothing 
stood between them and destitution but the talent and 
industry of Mary. They took a small cottage at Three 
Mile Cross—on the turnpike road between Reading and 
Basingstoke—and from this time until Dr. Mitford’s death, 
more than 20 years later, Miss Mitford plied her pen in 
magazine writing, in plays, and at last in those sketches of 
Our Village which made her famous, and led a life of anxiety 
and ceaseless toil hardly to be matched in the long list of 
poor authors. Her industry was as great as Sir Walter 
Seott’s. Mrs. Mitford died in 1880, but the doctor lived 
twelve years longer, an increasing burden to his daughter, 
who, however, never faltered in her support of him and 
adoration. ‘‘ My vocation is to attend to him,” she wrote, 
“and when that is over my poor life will go down like a 
watch when the owner no longer winds it.” Dr. Mitford 
went on squandering his daughter’s small means up to the 
last. At his death she was faced with debts amounting to 
nearly a thousand pounds. A public subscription was 
raised to meet them, and Queen Victoria subscribed privately. 
Public respect for Miss Mitford was as great as her popu- 
larity. Everyone liked her, wrote to her, sent her books. 
Our Village made her famous, and visitors crowded daily 
to her cottage. What with visitors and her father and 
her work, she had little time to call her own. Often, when he 
had wanted the newspapers read to him all day long, she 
could only write at night when the tiresome old man was 
in bed. Then, sitting by his bedside in case he should 
need her, she scribbled her letters and her other work. 
There was her bosom friend, E. B. Browning—‘‘ My dear 
love,” the little old maid would write to her; there was old 
Sir William Elford, with whom she had corresponded since 
childhood ; there were innumerable other correspondents, 
Mrs. Hemans, Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Trollope, Haydon, 
the painter, and many others. She wrote on odd scraps 
of paper, anything she could lay hand on, she often repeated 
herself in the different letters, sometimes she must have been 
so tired; but through the three volumes of them which were 
published in the ’seventies, edited by her friend and executor 
the Rev. J. E. L’Estrange, a cheerful, alive, heroic little 
spirit speaks. She was never free from money worries, 


she could never make both ends meet; she wrote with 
energy, but anxiety injured her style. “I try to write,” 
she said, “‘ without sentimentality or pathos, two things 
which I abhor.” Miss Hill’s book—which is little more than 
scissors and paste—glides over all these difficulties, snips 
away so much of the almost tragic background of Miss 
Mitford’s life. ‘The book,” says the publisher’s announce- 
ment on the cover, “is as complete as it can be made 
to-day.” The letters edited by Mr. L’Estrange are far more 
complete, give a fuller, truer picture of Miss Mitford’s 
homely surroundings. She was a homely figure—fat and 
plain. “All literary ladies are,” she herself remarked. 
“‘T never met one in my life that might not have served for 
a scarecrow to keep the birds from the cherries.” Lucas’s 
portrait of her in the National Portrait Gallery is much the 
best. ‘I never saw a more ladylike picture,” said Miss 
Mitford, who had high ideals of ladylikeness, and secretly 
detested the “cook-maid” portrait which Haydon had done, 
In her heart of hearts she feared that writing was not a 
feminine occupation, but she did it ‘‘ merely for remunera- 
tion.” She loved the country, animals and flowers intensely 
—her garden was her only extravagance. She adored her 
friends—she was a hero-worshipper from first to last. 
Charles Fox was her first hero: she ended with a doting affec- 
tion for Louis Napoleon. ‘‘ Nothing has pleased me so much,” 
she wrote during the Crimean War, “as the intention of 
the Duke of Newcastle to publish the names of the common 
soldiers (in the casualty lists) as well as the officers. No 
doubt it is borrowed from or suggested by Louis Napoleon.” 


NOT THE CASE FOR CAPITALISM 


The Case for Capitalism. By Hartiey Wirners. Eveleigh 
Nash Company. 7s. net. 


Mr. Hartley Withers, who might have given us an ex- 
tremely plausible case for the continuance of the capitalist 
system of production and distribution, has not done so in 
this handy little volume. Perhaps the title was chosen 
by the publisher. Mr. Withers quite frankly states in his 
preface that “ this book is written to show that the greater 
output of goods and services, on which material progress 
depends, cannot be expected with certainty under any form 
of Socialism that has yet been proposed.” It has appar- 
ently not occurred to him that there is not a word in his 
volume that shows, or even claims to show, that this desir- 
able greater output can be expected with certainty, either 
under the present organisation of industry, or under any 
system that any capitalist has yet proposed. To do him 
justice, Mr. Withers betrays no little uneasiness as to 
whether the capitalist system, far from ensuring us greater 
productivity, is not itself “ committing suicide” (p. 246) 
by its short-sighted practices; weaving “ for itself a rope 
with which it will be hanged, and rightly, as high as Haman ” 
(p. 245). Instead of examining carefully how much of 
utility, what evil features there have been in the system 
that makes the conduct of production and distribution 
depend on profit making, and how far it is practicable to 
prevent the evil whilst preserving the good, Mr. Withers 
devotes his chapters to a comparison of detached passages 
from Socialist writers—Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, Mr. Philip Snowden and Mr. Sidney Webb, 
Mr. G. D. H. Cole, and the author of The Ragged-Trousered 
Philanthropists—who are, by these quotations extending 
over some thirty years, easily convicted of differing among 
themselves. In this way capitalism may be defended—it 
is, in fact, in this way that it is usually defended—but not 
in this way can there be said to be made out a case for 
capitalism. Even by way of rebuttal Mr. Withers is poor, in 
that he avoids mention either of T'he Collectivist State in the 
Making, by Mr. A. Emil Davies, or of the Report of the 
Government Committee on Trusts and Combinations, or of 
the Supplement on “‘State and Municipal Enterprise” issued 
with the New Statesman of May 8,1915, which might have 
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been more difficult to break on the wheel than the Socialist 
utterances to which he has devoted his attention. 

But Mr. Withers is capable of better things. His demons- 
tration of the need for plant, machinery and business 
organisation, if production is to be other than trivial in 
amount, is excellent ; his argument is cogent that “‘ complete 
freedom in an economic sense is in fact very rarely obtain- 
able for any individual ” (p. 57); his plea for “‘ good spend- 
ing on worthy public objects” rather than on the produc- 
tion of “ bad stuff” for private consumption (p. 251) should 
be heard, and nothing could be better than his final demand 
that we should address ourselves “ to the task of building 
up a real civilisation, and producing a world that should be 
not only rich, but also beautiful and noble, full of wise and 
beautiful and noble men and women, competing and co- 
operating for the common good” (p. 255). But what has 
this to do with capitalism ? 

A systematic and scientific estimate of the capitalist 
system, whether by way of indictment or justification, is 
badly needed. At present, it is rapidly losing all moral 
authority with the young and all confidence even among 
the wealthy. Intellectually, the bottom fell out when the 
economists ceased (about 1900) to be able to prove to their 
own contentment, as they had done during the nineteenth 
century, that the remuneration of the accumulators of capital 
could not possibly ever amount to more than the reward 
actually necessary to cause the accumulation to be made, 
and that there was, accordingly, no way by which society 
could obtain the use of land or machinery on any cheaper 
terms than the concession of tribute for ever and ever to 
the descendants of the accumulators. Politically, the posi- 
tion became untenable when the consumer ceased to believe 
that competition could be relied on to keep the retail price 
oscillating closely about the cost of production (at any rate, 
about the cost of production of the most costly part that 
was demanded). Nowadays, the best that can be said for 
capitalism by its instructed defenders (as by Mr. Withers) 
is that it is not as completely injurious as the Socialists 
make out, and (more cogently) that no one has yet con- 
vinced the world’s administrators that it is possible to 
effect any sudden and universal substitution for private 
ownership without in the process upsetting much more than 
it is desirable to upset. Wealthy people all over Europe are 
uncomfortably feeling that this is not an adequate palisade 
against Bolshevism. They, like all of us, would welcome a 
more exhaustive analysis. Such a survey of the system, 
which entrusts the direction of production and distribution 
to the one-tenth of the community that owns nine-tenths of 
the accumulated “ capital,” and allows the direction to be 
governed by the motive of private profit, would leave on 
one side most of what is said by Mr. Withers and others in 
defence of capitalism—we do not to-day need to argue that 
machinery and plant are necessary to production, or that 
mankind will not endure toil without a motive of some sort— 
but it would, no doubt, find it possible to make out a very 
plausible case for the dictatorship of the capitalist that 
characterised the period commonly called the industrial revolu- 
tion. When, in the long Victorian era, a non-self-conscious 
collectivism had set itself to correct the worst evils and to 
supplement the most glaring deficiencies of capitalism— 
Mr. Withers actually credits capitalism with municipal 
sanitation—it is still possible to argue that, taking the good 
with the bad, the capitalist system, thus mitigated and 
improved, was not a net disadvantage. As the nineteenth 
century wore to its dishonoured close ; as increasing capitalist 
combination gradually withdrew from the consumer the 
benefit of that competition which had been our substitute 
for honesty, and as the resultant capitalist domination of 
the world took on more aggressive and more hateful forms, 
some economists began to suspect that the balance tipped 
adversely to the system. By 1920 this verdict has become 
widespread. What is now in question—we suspect this is 
true even of Mr. Withers—is : (a) What additional statutory 
limitations on capitalist autocracy have become necessary, 
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in spite of the evils of legal interference, for the protection 
of the consumer and of the future interests of the community ; 
(6) in what way, and by what gradual steps, can the sharing 
of the operatives in management be conceded without 
injury, not to profit, but to productivity ; (c) how can we, 
by skilful taxation, confiscate for public purposes, without 
injuriously affecting enterprise or accumulation, a steadily 
increasing part of what John Stuart Mill, three quarters of a 
century ago, was already denouncing as “‘ the enormous 
share which the possessors of the instruments of industry 
take from the product’? It is the possessors or owners, 
not the managers or directors, who are at present the drag 
on the wheel, though it is the managers and directors who 
are mistakenly doing most of the fighting on behalf of the 
functionless owners. 


THE DIASPORA 


The Jews of Asia, especially in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries. By SmpNeEY MENDELSSOHN. 


The Jews of Africa, especially in the Sixteenth and Seven- 
teenth Centuries. By SipNEY MENDELSsonN. Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co. 10s. 6d. each, net. 


Sidney Mendelssohn, the bibliographer of South Africa, 
when he died nearly three years ago, left behind him the 
manuscripts of two books on which he had been long engaged. 
The volumes whose titles head this notice represent the 
work to which he devoted the leisure of the last few years of 
his life. Like all posthumous works they are necessarily 
imperfect. The titles do not fully describe their scope. 
To indicate this we cannot do better than quote the words 
used by the editor in introducing them. ‘Sidney Mendels- 
sohn was not a scholar in the technical sense, but he had 
in him an admiration, a passion for scholarship. The 
present work, therefore, is neither learned nor scholarly. 
It contains little that is original. But it furnishes a record 
of the author’s very wide reading and of the interest and 
care that he devoted to that reading. The learned critic 
may find many opportunities in the following pages for 
airing his superior knowledge, but no one can deny that the 
compiler of the present work has collected between two 
covers very much interesting and useful matter relating 
to the history of the Jews in Africa (Asia) which would 
otherwise have remained hidden. If Mendelssohn has not 
written a history of the Jewish people in this continent, he 
has provided, in an easily accessible form, much material 
that will prove invaluable to the historian who will one day 
or other take up the task.”’ Supplementing this statement 
we may say that the value of the extracts of which these 
books mainly consist varies greatly. Unfortunately no 
indication is given of their relative reliability. 

The history of the Jews in Asia stretches over a longer 
period than that of the history of Europe or even of what 
may be termed the Old World. To most people, in fact, 
the first chapters of human history are to be found in the 
Bible which is itself mainly the history of the Israelites, 
the ancestors of the Jews, with the scene laid almost entirely 
in Palestine. In post-biblical times the Jews, in one 
country or another, took no inconsiderable part in the his- 
tory of Asia, and in view of the new era that is about to open 
for Palestine, it seems probable that in the future the Jew 
will loom larger in the history of Asia than he has even in 
the past. A not inconsiderable portion of the life of Maho- 
met was occupied by discussions and contests with the Jews 
of Arabia, who in his time comprised numerous populous 
and powerful tribes derived partly from converts and 
partly from immigrants. In the struggle between Mahomet 
and these tribes the former prevailed, and in their defeat 
was involved their practical destruction. To-day a remnant 
of thirty-thousand Jews, all more or less impoverished, 
survives in Southern Arabia. But Jews flourished also in 
other parts of Asia. To Armenia they gave a royal dynasty. 
In Adiabene the Royal family adopted Judaism, and this 


example was naturally followed by an influential section of 
the population. The story of the Jews of Daghestan in the 
Caucasus, of the Bene-Israel of Bombay, of the Black Jews 
and the White Jews of Cochin, of the Orphan Colony of 
China are all among the romances of history. The present 
generation has seen a wonderful revival of the Jewry of 
Palestine, a revival that is moral and spiritual no less than 
material. Of all these Jewries there is much to be learnt in 
the former of the two volumes under notice. To-day, 
apart from Palestine, the main Jewish centres in Asia are 
Bagdad, Damascus, Smyrna and other cities of Asia Minor. 
In Persia the Jews are relatively numerous, but in a state of 
misery. Those of Bokhara are far more opulent, but few 
in number. Recently the Jewish population of Siberia 
has increased very considerably, mainly by means of refugees 
from Russia in Europe. 

The story of the Jews in Africa is shorter than the com- 
panion narrative. Apart from the interlude with which 
Moses and the Pharaohs were connected, it may be said 
to have commenced only in Alexander’s day. From that 
period until the present one Egypt has always held an impor- 
tant position in the Diaspora. In fact, there were, for many 
centuries, great and flourishing Jewish communities in all 
the countries of Northern Africa. But the hand of per- 
secution lay very heavily on these settlements, and the 
wretched inhabitants of the mellahs are to-day almost the 
only representatives of what were once centres of learning, 
of civilization, and of material prosperity. Of all the Jewries 
of Africa, the history of that of Ethiopia is the most inter- 
esting. This was closely connected with that of the Jews 
of Arabia. On both sides of the Red Sea there were inde- 
pendent Jewish tribes and Jewish reigning dynasties. The 
misfortunes of the Jews of Ethiopia equalled those of Arabia, 
and the Falashas or Black Jews of Abyssinia are to-day 
the only representatives of the lost glories of the African 
Judzxa. Those who want to learn more of these episodes 
in the romance of Jewish history will find much to satisfy 
them in the two Mendelssohn volumes. 


VERSATILITY 


Beaumarchais and the War of American Independence. 
By Exizazetu S. Kite. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
London: Stanley Phillips, 45, Brondesbury Road, 
N.W. 6. 2 vols. 30s. net. 


History, unlike most sciences, increases its interest for 
the general reader as it becomes more technical ; for it is 
in the detailed examination of a period or character that 
the fascination of the study of the individual asserts itself, 
and history becomes merged in drama. 

Such is the case with the story of Beaumarchais, who is 
the hero of one of the most romantic dramas ever acted, 
either on the stage or off. If you were asked what Beaumar- 
chais was you. could give a dozen replies: watchmaker, 
courtier, musician, financier, secret agent, statesman, 
creator of Figaro, etc., and when you had been through 
the whole list you would still leave your questioner with a 
very vague idea of who he was. Of a character so versatile, 
it is impossible to describe one aspect only without dwelling 
on the others, and Miss Kite, happily, has not succeeded in 
so doing. Indeed we may suspect that the prominence 
given in the title to an event not particularly creditable to 
this country (or to America either, as far as Beaumarchais 
is concerned) is directed rather outwards to the American 
public than inwards to the contents of the book, which deals 
faithfully with the whole career of Beaumarchais. 

The younger Caron, as the name which he afterwards 
took clearly shows, was essentially an artist, but he possessed 
the very rare faculty of suppressing his artistic nature at 
will. As a boy he ran away from home and was only allowed 
to return on condition of binding himself strictly to his 
father’s trade of watchmaking. It is characteristic of him 
that for this he never bore Caron pére any ill-will, but enter- 
ing into his father’s enthusiasm for “so beautiful a calling,’ 
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he soon became one of the most celebrated watchmakers 
of his day. Throughout his career, of which this success 
was the beginning, he showed the same power of turning 
the most unpromising situations to good account. 

Important as were the activities of Beaumarchais in 
politics and literature, the most fascinating thing about 
him remains his own personal character. Living at the 
meeting-point of two eras, he united in himself in a remark- 
able fashion the characteristics of both. 

As an artist he was a revolutionary ; his creation, Figaro, 
was immediately taken as the type of the new age, and the 
Barbier de Séville, and later the Mariage, had considerable 
influence in fostering the spirit of the Revolution. But 
although circumstances forced Beaumarchais to lead the 
popular attack on the hated Parliament Maupeou, he was 
not a revolutionary at heart; and, if his enthusiasm for 
the cause of liberty in America was unbounded, he lived 
too close to the struggle to be really sympathetic with the 
same cause in France. He was only half Figaro, and had 
in him a great deal of Almaviva, with a zest for Court intrigue, 
and a great enjoyment of himself in the role of dashing 
young gallant. When he fell in love (and he was three times 
married) it was always at first sight. If he had desired a 
revolution at all, it would have been a bourgeois one; for 
Beaumarchais, with his strong leaning towards finance 
and his love of home life was, in many respects, a typical 
bourgeois. His home belonged to the cultured upper- 
middle-class with a taste forliterature and private theatricals, 
and it is there that Beaumarchais appears at his best, 
the idol of his father, his sisters, and his only daughter, 
and beloved by his servants. Also he wrote on the collar 
of his little dog: “I am Mlle. Follette; Beaumarchais 
belongs to me; we live on the Boulevard.” 

Such is the man whose story Miss Kite tells; a little 
diffusely perhaps, but the diffuseness is not her own, for 
the narrative proceeds, as such narratives should, by letters 
and documents, from which the reader is at liberty to select. 
It is high time the English language possessed a biography 
such as this of a man who has left so deep an impression 
on the history and literature of his age. 


AIDS TO CONVERSATION 


Books and their Writers. By S. P. B. Mars. Richards. 
7s. 6d. net, 


It has spoiled dinners for most of us. When one is young 
and amiable, a little credulous, over ready to go into “ lite- 
rary society ’’ one day the disaster has occurred. Suddenly, 
at a dinner-party, or at an afternoon call—these one can 
generally escape—one is forced to produce small change, 
literary chit-chat. How often, in that situation, has a 
young man longed for a guide-book to the back-talk of 
South Kensington longed inexpressibly when one’s 
neighbour looks eagerly at one and queries, ‘‘ And what do 
you think of Stained Souls?” It is never “ Have you 
read ?”’ or “ Are you going to see?” Familiarity is always 
assumed, and nearly always falsely assumed, and what 
small tragedies follow. For five minutes or so one keeps 
one’s end up, diffidently—only to discover that you have 
been talking of the author of Vomit, while she has been 
dithyrambing about the author of Indulgence. Such ex- 
periences are devastating, and have driven more young men 
to live in Islington and talk about Ethel Dell than one 
cares to think of. 

Well, here is an antidote against such tragedies, If you 
read Mr. Mais, if you can read Mr. Mais, you can dare South 
Kensington to do its worst. He is a Baedeker of the new 
Bohemia. He stars his authors as Baedeker does his res- 
taurants and pictures and buildings, with the same freedom 
from bias in favour of any particular school. So long as 
you are talked about, Mr. Mais will write about you. There 
seems to be no one he doesn’t like. He likes Jane Austen 
and Dorothy Richardson and Clemence Dane and Norman 


Douglas and Pearsall Smith and Sir Arthur Quiller Couch 
and Saki and Mrs. Shorter and Siegfried Sassoon. Once a 
reviewer rashly complained that Mr. Mais had said nothing 
of Charles Marriott. Swiftly Mr. Mais retorts : 

It never struck my critic on that occasion that there are writers 
who dare not talk about some things because the temptation to fill 
volume after volume would be too strong. There are moods when 
Marriott’s are the only novels I can rely on to restore me to mental 
health ; I know no man who can make the other sex live as he makes 
it live. . . . I love Marriott for his epigrammatic style, his 
vivid grasp of essentials both in scenic descriptions and in analysis 
of character ; I love him for his “ all-roundness.” 

And so on. That is the sort of man Mr. Mais is. And who 
can say the art of advertisement-writing has been un- 
fruitful, when we gain critics who can write Jike that? 
Fortunately Mr. Mais is not tied to praising one proprietary 
article. He can combine his Walpole nerve-tonic with his 
Marriott salts, and his appetite for cocktails and savouries 
is unlimited. It would be foolish to complain that there is 
no sign of any specific «esthetic criticism in the book. Mr. 
Mais does not profess to be a “ literary critic”; his essays 
“are not studies in literature.” In America we believe 
they would be called “ gup”; they certainly contradict 
with astonishing vivacity Bacon’s assertion that reading 
maketh a full man. One gets from them the impression that 
Mr. Mais is like one of those garrulous ladies who are always 
reminded of something else; he is anxious to be amiable, 
and succeeds only in being fatuous. He is fond of saying 
books are “ unlike.” South Wind is “ a book totally unlike 
any other that I have ever read”; of Trivia he writes, 
“there is no book quite like it”; and one is left with the 
impression that Regiment of Women and The Tunnel are 
quite unlike anything else. Certainly it is a very long time 
since we have read a book like Books and their Writers 
—not, indeed, since we glanced at From Shakespeare to 


Q. Henry. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


An Adventure in Working-Class Education: being the 
Story of the Workers’ Educational Association, 1903- 
1915. By ALBERT MansBripGe. Longmans. 6s. net. 


Final Report of the Committee on Adult Education Appointed 
by the Ministry of Reconstruction. Stationery Office. 
Is. 9d. net. 


Those who think about the politics of to-morrow rather 
than those of to-day are disposed to prophesy that, if Mr. 
Herbert Fisher is still Minister of Education in 1930 (as 
is by no means impossible), his Department will be found 
mainly concerned, not with the schooling of the child or 
the young person, which will by that time be running 
smoothly, but with the organisation of something like a 
universal provision of education for the adult population. 
The unseen conflicts between the Minister of Education and 
the Treasury will occur not over the eighty millions or so 
annually that will then be voted as a matter of course 
towards an expenditure of twice that sum by the Local 
Education Authorities on their schools and colleges, and 
on a genuinely national scholarship system, but over whether 
the item for the year for adult education shall be five millions 
or ten. There will be no upper limit of “ school age,” 
and any “leaving certificate”’ will be but an entrance 
pass to one of many higher stages. 

When that time comes we shall be grateful to Mr. Mans- 
bridge for the excellent account he has put down, whilst 
memory is still fresh, of the origin and experiences of the 
Workers’ Educational Association, which has secured the 
affiliation of some 2,500 working-class organisations, and is 
this year conducting, in conjunction with the various 
British Universities, some 250 tutorial classes. Of the 
quality of the work done, as of its vigour, we learn a great 
deal in the remarkable reports of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee’s Report on Adult Education. The munificent gift 
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FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
Londom at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co.., Lid., 238-241 Tottenbam Court Rd. W 1 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


| 
| 
41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. | 

Clese to Soutbamptes Row.) | 





( 

Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 

Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Da)matics, 
“ Thibald ’’ Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 








YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. | 
You may guarantee your savings to your family | 
if you die and to yourself if you live by means of | 
An ENDOWMENT POLICY. | 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
| TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC 


PRIVATE TOURS IN FRANCE. 


LL arrangements for hotel accommodation, motor cars, passports, 
etc., made in advance. Ex-officer guides to the Battlefields. 
Private visits to war graves for relatives and friends. 


Call or write for pamphlet to Secretary, IMPERIAL TRAVEL BUREAU 
(Association of Ex-officers, Ltd.), 132 Sloane Street, S.W. 1. Tele- 
phone : Victoria, 1074. 








PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES.—June 3rd. Como, Maggiore, Lugano, 
Geneva, etc. 3 weeks, 45 gns. 
ITALIAN TYROL—July 3rd. Fassa and Awmpezzo Dolomites. 
4 weeks, 65 gns. 
DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. Anvgust. Cortina, Innsbruck, Tre Croce, etc 
4 weeks. 65 gns. 
HILL TOWNS OF NORTH ITALY. Sept. 
Miss Bisnor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Koad, London, S.E. 19. 





DEAN AND DAWSON, LIMITED. 
SPRING AND SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
Intanp and Coast Resorts oF Great Britain. 
MOTOR TOURS. 
PARIS AND THE BATTLEFIELDS 
Betcium, ItaLy., SwitzerRLanp, Spain, Norway. 
Inclusive Charges. Passports Obtained. 

Write for Programme to DEAN AND DAWSON. LIMITED. 
8 PICCADILLY, W.1., 26 ALDERSGATE STREET, EC.1. 





HE FABIAN EARLY HOLIDAY will be held this year at the 

Park Hotel, Keswick, June 12-26. The Hotel adjcins and overlooks Keswick 

Park, where Tennis and Golf can be had. Keswick is much the best centre in 

the Lake District, and the service of coaches ard motor launcher makes it easy to 

reach all the big Lake mountains except Coniston Old Man. The plan is to devote the 

days to excursions. and the evenings to discussions, Any rersons in sympathy 

with such a programme are at liberty to join the party. Terms per head for two 

or more in rocm, 9. 9d. a day. (Baths and afternoon teas extra.) More then half the 

available accommodation has already been booked.—Apply Sacretary, Fabian 
Early Holiday, Neston, Birkenhead. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House. Best locality. Rest 
for those needing it. Sea bathing, the glorious Downs, Tennis, etc., for the 
energetic.—Mrs. Focrrs (diplema {or cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


UTTERMERE.—VICTORIA HOTEL (unlicensed). Terms from 
£3 17s. Delightful mountaineerine, wildest scenery. Short guidebook sent 
gratis. Coaches from Keswick. Taxi from Cockermouth. 








SECRETARIAL CAREERS. 


SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
’ Bishop’s Road, Paddington, W. 2 
(Director, Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.R.S.A., F.R.C.L), 

supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for Private Secretaries, 
Correspondents and Accountants. It confers Diplomas in Secretarial 
Training. Actual experience in Secretarial Work and responsible 
Office Management is provided in the College Offices. There is a 
Special Course for ex-officers. A Choice of Appointment is guaranteed 
every Graduate. The College is Day, Residential and Postal. Founded 
in 1887. Prospectus, Solicitor-General’s Speech and Souvenir will 
be sent gratis to any reader mentioning THE NEw STATESMAN. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (A 
line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 





CATALOGUE No. 4 (1920) 
of INTERESTING BOOKS, including: ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
LITERATURE, MODERN ILLUSTRATED BOOKS, WORKS ON THE 
FINE ARTS, BIBLIOGRAPHY, etc. 

Also a Collection of STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURES and LAMBETH 
DELFT. and several good examples of OLD FURNITURE. 

Will be sent, post free, on application to 
L CHAUNDY OF OXFORD LTD 
2 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 











CATALOGUE of 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 


Mostly offered for the first time, 


at 
SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES, 
All in New Condition as Published, 
Free on request. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55/7 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


NEW BOOKS s:csr2"er=mi=z 


H, B. SAXTON, KING STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 























OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Picoadilly. 
Telephone: Central 1515 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816 


BOOKS! 


Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for all 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; new, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 
Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 








OOKS.—Punch, 1900 to 1919, 47; Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., 
Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s.; Omar Khayyam, illus. by Dulac, £2 & 
Thackeray's Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s.; Thackeray's Works, 

very handsome set, 24 vols., half morocco, 1869, £15; George Eliot's Novels, 
21 vols., scarce, £5 58.; Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rhyistone, Ist edit., 1815, boards, 
uncut, rare, £5 5s.; Boswell’s Johnson and Journal to the Hebrides, edited by Birrell, 
8 vols., 1906, £2 2s.; Norwood Young's Napoleon at Elba and St. Helena, 3 vols., 21s. ; 
Bryan's Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., £7 10s.; Oliver Goldsmith's Works, Edit. de 
Luxe, 10 vols., £4 10s.; Beardsley, The Savoy, 8 Nos., very scarce, £7 10s. ; 
Fielding’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 1882, 10 vols. £6 6s.; Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Novels, 11 vols., cloth gilt, £2 2s.; Harmsworth’s Atlas, 42s.; Donnelly’s Atlantis, 
the Antediluvian World, 11s.; Meteyard’s Choice Examples of Wedgwood Art, folio, 
1879, £3 3s.; Nineteen Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s. ; 
F. W. Bain’s The Descent of the Sun, 1903; An Essence of the Dusk, 1906, large paper 
copies, £2 2s. each; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, illus., 2 vols., Dent, 1897, £2 10s. ; Behn. 
burne’s Posthumous Poems, hand-made paper Edition, only 300 copies done, 30s8.; Max 
Beerbohm’s Cartoons “ The Second Childhood of John Bull,” folio, 2is.; Vanity Fair, 
numerous coloured cartoons, 50 vols., £10 10s.; send also for catalogue. If you want 
a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. 1 am the most expert bookfinder 
extant. Libraries purchased.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street. 
Birmingham. WANTED.—Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols.; Villon’s Poems, and 
any others in this edition; George Moore's first editions, any. 


OOKS.—Dict. of National Biography and Supplement, 22 vols. 
complete, £16 108.; W ‘s q by Toynbee, 18 vols., £5 108.; Burton's 
Arabian Nights, 17 vols., illus., £28; Carlyle’s Works, Ashburton Edit., 20 vols., £10 ; 

Dickens’ Works, Authentic Edit. 21 vols., £6; itton’s Old Clock illus. 80s.; Atkins* 
National ore. 60 large col. 5s. ; "s Dict. of Painters, 5 vols., ilus., 
£7 108.; Aldine British Poets, 52 vols., £4 10s. ; inch, 100 Vols., in 25, £10; Haslitt’s 
Works, 16 vols., half calf, £6; Scott's Works, Novels, Poems, etc. vols., £10; 
Thackeray’s Works, 20 vols., £4; Ruskin’s Works, 48 vols., £15; Galerie de Musée 
Napoleon, 700 fine oem. 10 vols.. £9, 1802; Many items. © free 
Books bought, 3,000 wanted. List free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright 
Birmingham. Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper; Wilde's Works, 14 vols. 





OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE. —Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free Rare books and 
autographs bought—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckbem Rye, 

London, S.E. 22. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS 
MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
Central 1565. 








UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bennett, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFariang, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


LITERARY AGENCY. 








ONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. No reading fee charged. 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 

80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 
typed.—Rowatp Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons London, E.C. 4. 
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by Sir Ernest Cassel of £50,000 will enable the movement 
not only to shoot ahead, but what is more important, to 
maintain the high quality of the teaching. The grants from 
the Board of Education, modest as is their scale, may be 
now expected to increase by leaps and bounds, and within 
a few years there may well be throughout the country as 
many of these remarkable tutorial classes for adult working 
men and women as of the continuation schools through 
which they will have passed. The tutorial class of the 
Workers’ Educational Association is a distinctively British 
product—free, independent, democratic, yet getting the 
best from the Universities and showing itself keenly appre- 
ciative of quality, and of a genuine education of the mind. 
It may yet transform our democracy. 


THE CITY 


VERY time that markets start a recovery, a fresh 
wave of depression makes itself apparent. It is 
said that some large operators in produce are in 

trouble and have to realise their shareholdings to find 
cash. Be this as it may, heavy realisations have been 
made, and the position should be improved by now. Dunlop 
Rubber have been subjected to heavy forced sales of this 
character, and fell to just over seven, at which they are un- 
commonly attractive. The French exchange has improved 
considerably on sentiment ; I have no faith in this improve- 
ment being permanent, and the present is a good time to 
bring French credits over here or to convert them into 
other securities. Generally speaking, this is a time to buy 
and not to sell. 
* * * 

The great prosperity of the textile trade is shown by the 
report of Fine Cotton Spinners, Ltd. The net profit for 
the year ended 31st March last is £1,072,500 as compared 
with £588,659 and £421,132 for the years 1919 and 1918. 
During the year under review the 5 per cent. Cumulative 
Preferred Ordinary shares were increased by a bonus distri- 
bution to the Ordinary shareholders on the basis of one 
for every five shares held and, in spite of this, the Ordinary 
dividend is raised from 12 per cent. to 20 per cent. and 
£200,000 is placed to reserve, making a total of £1,080,459. 
It is proposed to increase the capital by £3,000,000 Ordinary 
Shares to be issued at 30s. per share on a share-for-share 
basis to existing shareholders, but evidently this has not 
met with the approval of some anticipants who bought 
the shares on the strength of a good substantial bonus 
distribution without having to provide any cash. Although 
the immediate outlook for the industry appears excellent, 
it should be remembered that prices have reached such a 
height that it seems inevitable that a reaction must occur 
when trade becomes more normal, and it would be as well 
for present purchasers to bear this in mind. The shares 


are now quoted in the neighbourhood of 77s. 6d. 
* * * 


Another successful year has been experienced by the 
well-known firm of Bryant and May. The report for the 
year ended 31st March last states that the net profit, after 
providing for debenture interest, directors’ remuneration, 
ete., amounts to £201,642, which with the amount 
brought into the accounts makes a total of £221,241. The 
sum of £20,000 was allocated to the reserve fund, while a 
further dividend of 4 per cent. free of tax, was paid on 
800,000 Ordinary shares. The Brymay Co-partnership 
absorbed £24,000 and a sum of £22,041 is carried forward. 
It is interesting to note that in connection with the Com- 
pany, two staff companies have recently been registered, 
the Brymay Pensions Ltd., with a nominal capital of £100 
in £1 shares, and the Brymay Partnership Trust Ltd., with 
a nominal capital of £1,000 in shares of £1. The object 
of the former is to act as trustees of the latter Company, 
which aims to undertake, administer and execute any trusts 





for the benefit of the employees of Bryant & May, Ltd., 
and their dependents. It is possible that this profit-sharing 
scheme has had some effect on the workers, as production 
has been largely increased in spite of reduced working 


hours. 
* * oe 


Lever Brothers’ capital is to be reorganised in a most 
thoroughgoing fashion. The existing classes of First, 
“A,” “B” and “C” Preference shares are to be consoli- 
dated, so that there will be £40,000,000 of 7 per cent. 
Cumulative Preference shares. As the first three categories 
of the existing Preference shares carry only 5, 6 and 6} per 
cent. respectively, these all receive an increase in dividend. 
The “C” Preference shares already get 7 per cent., so 
these are to receive one bonus 7 per cent: Preference share 
for every fifteen shares already held. The existing 15 per 
cent. Preferred Ordinary and the 15 per cent. ‘“‘ A ” Preferred 
Ordinary are to be consolidated into a new stock to be called 
“8 per cent. Cumulative Preference shares,” but this does 
not denote any reduction in the interest holders are to 
receive, for they are to be given two of the new shares for 
every 15 percent. First Preferred Ordinary, whilst holders 
of the 15 per cent. ‘“‘A” Preferred Ordinary are to get 
fifteen of the new 8 per cent. shares for every eight .they 
now hold. The scheme shows that Lord Leverhulme has 
unbounded faith in his capacity to earn the increased profits 
necessary to pay these larger dividends and amounts. The 
capital of Lever Brothers will now be £130,000,000, which 
makes it easily the largest single industrial undertaking in 
the Empire. The largest authorised capital of any British 
bank is that of Lloyds and the National Provincial, each of 
which stands at £60,000,000. The Imperial Tobacco 
Company has a capital of £33,000,000, Shell Transport one 
of £238,000,000 (shortly to be raised to £388,000,000), and 
Vickers one of £21,000,000. The United States Steel 
Corporation is still at the top in this respect, with its capital 
of £220,000,000 ; the new British Empire Steel Corporation, 
a Canadian undertaking, particulars of which are now appear- 
ing in the Press, is to start off with a capital of about 
£100,000,000, including share and loan capital. Truly, 
we live in an age of big undertakings. 

* * * 


One feature which does not appear to have attracted 
attention is that during the past year hardly a month has 
gone by without the formation of a fishing company, and 
one is compelled to think that either this great source of 
national food has been sadly neglected or that it has been 
in private hancs and is now being floated on to the public. 
A prominent company in this line which has recently been 
formed rejoices in the ugly title of Mac Fisheries (Birming- 
ham), Ltd. This Company has been registered with a 
nominal capital of £100,000 in £1 shares to carry on the 
business of salesmen, auctioneers, importers and exporters, 
canners, packers, curers and preservers of and dealers in 
fish, poultry and game, sale and ice merchants, cold storage 

roprictors, refining of and dealers in oils and manure and 
ertilisers, shipowners and builders, coopers, barrel makers, 
etc. The Company is evidently the parent to eight sub- 
sidiary undertakings which also have been formed, each with 
a nominal capital as above. These companies are to be 
known as :—Mac Fisheries (Grimsby), Ltd., Mac Fisheries 
(Eastern), Ltd., Mac Fisheries (Fleetwood), Ltd., Mac 
Fisheries (Liverpool), Ltd., Mac Fisheries (Northern), Ltd., 
Mac Fisheries (North-Eastern), Ltd., Mac Fisheries 
(Southern), Ltd., Mac Fisheries (Western), Ltd. Several 
other fishing companies have recently made their appear- 
ance, namely, the Direct Fish Supplies, Newfoundland Fish 
Products, and Jutland Amalgamated Trawlers, Ltd. In this 
connection it is not without interest that the Glasgow 
Corporation recently considered the high price of fish, and 
asked its Parliamentary Committee to consider the desir- 
ability of seeking powers from Parliament to enable the 
Corporation to purchase or lease a number of fishing boats, 
to be used for the purpose of enabling the Corporation to 
supply fish to the traders of Glasgow at prices estimated to 
cover the cost. This would not be so: bold a precedent as 
might at first appear, for Colchester owns oyster fisheries 
which last year brought it in £16,870, whilst Falmouth 
controls and owns oyster and mussel fisheries. 

A. Emm Davies. 





